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ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG 


A Foreword 
by the Secretary of Labor 


PERHAPS IN ITSELF there is contained in the birth of Industrial 
Relations a revealing commentary on the economic times in which we live. 
A journal of opinion of high intellectual promise has emerged on the indus- 
trial front at a moment in American history when the future of our freedom 
may well be turning upon an economic base. It is probable there is high sig- 
nificance in the relationship of the event to the hour. 

The degree of that significance was illustrated quite clearly, some months 
ago, in the press conference reaction of President Kennedy to a question 
addressed to his repeated urgings for self-sacrifice on the part of the Ameri- 
can people. In attempting to specify the principal sacrifices he had in mind, 
the President alluded to the increased efforts required in the fields of space 
exploration and national security, and then swung quickly to the area of 
labor-management relations. 

The President called for “useful national conclusions” on matters of prices, 
wages, automation, and other basic challenges on the industrial scene. He 
added, “the Federal Government cannot compel that.” 

Yet, at the same time that the Government cannot exercise such compul- 
sion, the nation and its Free World leadership remain locked in a struggle 
with an economic system which not only can do so, but most certainly does 
do so. 

This is the nature of the central fact before labor and management a 
decade after the turn of the mid-twentieth century. The fact reveals itself 
more vividly in its projection of several grave questions. 

Can collective bargaining survive as an instrument of purpose in the face 
of severe and abiding demands for more rapid growth rates? 

Has an economic society anchored to free institutions been rendered an 
anachronism by the relentless onrush of science and technology? 

In doing the work of freedom in the underdeveloped lands, will our eco- 
nomic resources be sufficient to the task of competing with the government- 


controlled capacities of the Soviet Union? 
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These and similar questions present themselves with alarming abrupt- 
ness to a nation of people which, since World War II, has grown accustomed 
to the facts of freedom at home and supremacy on the world scene as natural 
by-products of its heritage and evolution. 

But a new challenger, at once the most insidious and most formidible in 
our history, has now come forward, and the chosen battleground has been 
revealed as one predominantly economic. 

Thus, the issues which are to be raised, analysed, studied, and left open 
for contemplation in this and future editions of Industrial Relations (and by 
some of the best minds of our time, one would hope) are to involve the basic 
stuff of mankind’s enduring struggle for freedom. 

The issues in question are widely varied and widely known. Automation 
and its effect in human terms, the future structure of collective bargaining, 
the resourceful use of accelerated productivity rates, the maximum utiliza- 
tion of minority group manpower capacities through the imaginative devel- 
opment of real equal opportunity, productive wage and price patterns, a 
competitive American position on the world market; these and a host of 
other matters call out for the attention of the best thinking the nation can 
generate. 

Earlier this year, President Kennedy established a special Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy, an action which for the first time brings 
together labor, management, and the public in a continuing and official body 
of opinion and guidance. This presents itself as governmental initiative in 
the public sector. Let us now hope that Industrial Relations succeeds in pre- 
senting itself as a source of intellectual initiative in the private sector. 

For at issue in its considerations will be a call to national greatness, with 
an objective involving the survival of freedom. 
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CLARK KERR 


A Statement 
from the President 
of the University of California 


SPEAKING BOTH PERSONALLY AND OFFICIALLY, I am delighted 
to salute the appearance of this first issue of Industrial Relations: A Journal 
of Economy and Society. 

Since my service as the first Director of the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions at Berkeley, I have retained a close personal attachment to the Institute 
and a sense of pride in its growing record of accomplishment. And because I 
am a student in the industrial relations field, I can speak with some personal 
conviction of the great need for this type of publication. 

As President of the University of California, I am pleased to see this new 
venture undertaken by the Institute of Industrial Relations, one of the Uni- 
versity’s many important research and service organizations. The publica- 
tion of new knowledge, insight, and scholarly speculation is an essential part 
of the advancement of learning. The free marketplace of ideas cannot operate 
effectively without the avenues of communication provided by the scholarly 
journals which serve every field of research. I am sure that Industrial Rela- 
tions will prove a stimulating vehicle for the exchange and development of 
ideas about a highly significant segment of modern industrial society. 
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ARTHUR M. ROSS* 


Introduction 
to a New Journal 


EXPLAINING ONE'S REASONS for starting a new journal cus- 
tomarily arouses the same intense interest as showing one’s color slides of 
Yellowstone Park. The reader is naturally impatient with preliminary apolo- 
getics, for he plans to judge the publication on the basis of its contents. We 
do have some rather definite purposes in undertaking this enterprise, how- 
ever, and I would like to state them concisely. 

The heart of the matter is that economic and political changes have un- 
dermined a great deal of what seemed reasonably well established in indus- 
trial relations in 1940 or 1950. A whole new set of issues has been created, 
and the answers are still far from clear. We desire to participate in the 
examination of these new issues and the search for solutions. 

Commendable progress has been made in solving yesterday's industrial 
relations problems, it is true. For example, there has been great improvement 
in worker-employer relations since 1945: conditions of work have been ameli- 
orated; supervisory techniques have been refined; orderly procedures of 
negotiation and arbitration have become almost universal; and the incidence 
of industrial conflict, in proportion to the number of union members, has 
declined substantially. 

But meanwhile changes have been gathering. First is the acceleration of 
technology, most apparent in the United States but certainly visible in other 
advanced societies, with attendant changes in occupational structure, indus- 
trial location, educational requirements, and so on. Second is the pervasive 
widening and tightening of product markets symbolized by competition 
among different forms of transportation, among alternative fuels, and among 
substitute building materials; by the crisis in international textile and petro- 
leum markets; and by the activation of the European Common Market and 
other trade groupings. Third are the more insistent demands for the necessi- 
ties and amenities of life and for economic security, which have lowered the 


' ® Chairman of the Board of Editors, and Director, Insti:::te of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, Berkeley. 
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threshold of political unrest and thrust new responsibilities on governments 
everywhere, and have made economic development the dominant theme of 
world politics. Fourth are the altered values and attitudes toward work, par- 
ticularly among younger persons, female workers, and white-collar groups, 
all of whom are increasingly prominent in the labor force. 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that private and public in- 
stitutions are encountering strains and pressures and that institutional “lag” 
or inadequacy has become apparent. 

Here in the United States, for example, the trade unions are confined, 
for the most part, to a section of the economy which is diminishing; they are 
unable to address an effective appeal to the newer segments of the labor 
force. Despite the merger between the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, American labor does not have a suf- 
ficiently coherent and potent policy-making apparatus to discharge its re- 
sponsibilities effectively in the 1960's. 

Management has not been able to come to grips decisively with problems 
of cost and efficiency under collective bargaining. Like labor, industry has 
not yet developed the organizational basis for fully responsible representa- 
tion in economic and political affairs. 

Using traditional processes of collective bargaining and arbitration, em- 
ployers and unions have been endeavoring to cope with the effects of tech- 
nological change: displacement of production workers, obsolescence of work 
practices, shifts in industrial location, etc. Up to the present, it cannot be 
said that decisive results have been achieved. About a year ago, some forty 
influential representatives of business, labor, and the social sciences held a 
Conference on Collective Bargaining at Santa Barbara. According to the 
summary of the conference: 


On one point there was unanimity: traditional collective bargaining procedures 
are no longer able to cope with the problems before American society. . . . The 
public must now become a party to this process, and consequently, at a minimum, 
there must be a change in customary attitudes and quite possibly the creation of 
new institutions. . .. Technological change, it was generally agreed, was the main 
fact in shaping the new context of labor-management relations. 


The government also finds that its problems have been redefined and 
complicated. It has responsibilities under the Employment Act which must 
be carried out in a world economy vastly different from that of 1946. Must 
the full employment policy be immobilized because of fears of an unbal- 
anced budget, inflation, and foreign-exchange losses? Will it be necessary to 
find new ways of stimulating and coordinating economic activity, perhaps 
along the lines which have been developed in Western Europe during the 
past 15 years? 
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Union programs, employer policies, collective bargaining techniques, and 
governmental measures which seemed almost revolutionary a quarter cen- 
tury ago, appear stale and inadequate today. The possible directions in which 
we might move have not yet been clearly defined. As a result one finds, both 
in private and public discussions, strains of pessimism and cynicism, dogmatic 
adherence to established ideas and routines, and acceptance of romantic and 
oversimplified solutions. 

We at the Institute of Industrial Relations believe that a new journal 
can make a useful contribution to discussion of the subjects outlined above. 
The problems are not independent of each other and cannot be confined to 
a specialized subject area such as collective bargaining, personnel adminis- 
tration, or public policy. They are not superficial, but have deep historical 
roots. They do not fall within the jurisdiction of any single academic disci- 
pline. They are not limited to the United States, although some have emerged 
more prominently in this country than elsewhere. The content of the journal 
has been planned accordingly. 

Industrial Relations will deal with all aspects of the employment rela- 
tionship in modern industrial society. The research program of the Institute 
of Industrial Relations will serve as an analogy. When the Institute was 
established 15 years ago, we concentrated initially on problems of union- 
management relations and wages. But as our first Director, Clark Kerr, rec- 
ognized at the outset, a restrictive definition of the field would have been 
stultifying. Therefore, the scope of our research has been broadened gradu- 
ally to include studies of social movements, political processes, economic 
development, economic security, managerial organization, and other sub- 
jects. The scope of Industrial Relations will be equally broad. Furthermore, 
we plan to deal with the historical origins and evolution of modern indus- 
trial society, as well as its present condition. 

We welcome articles from those in all social sciences, as well as from 
practitioners, journalists, and government officials. Thus, the symposium on 
“The Employer Challenge and the Union Response” in this issue has been 
written by economists. Our next symposium on “Work and Leisure in Mod- 
ern Society” will be contributed by sociologists. We hope that industry and 
labor officials will participate in our third symposium on “Industrial Rela- 
tions and World Trade.” 

Finally, it is our plan that Industrial Relations will be distinctly inter- 
national in authorship, readership, and subject matter. We are pleased that 
we already have a substential number of subscriptions from abroad and that 
several European scholars have submitted manuscripts. Articles by French, 
German, and Russian authors will appear in our next issue. 

These are our intentions in establishing a new journal. 
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HERBERT R. NORTHRUP® 


Management’s ‘New Look’ 
in Labor Relations 


A SERIES OF DRAMATIC management-union struggles in key 
industries in recent years has resulted in widespread comment to the effect 
that a new, “tough” management line has come into being. Proponents of 
this view claim that the initiative has been wrested by management from 
unions. They cite, for example, the long 1958 stalemate in automobile bar- 
gaining which culminated in union gains decidedly inferior to those attained 
in the industry during the previous decade. The steel industry's inept han- 
dling of the 1959 rules controversy gave the United Steelworkers an issue, 
but the 116-day strike won the union little if anything not actually available 
without the long stoppage. In 1960 the United Automobile Workers and the 
International Association of Machinists struck five New England plants of 
the United Aircraft Corporation. The company kept its plants open and op- 
erating. When the unions caved in after two months, they had won so little 
that the workers in the Sikorsky Division voted to decertify the UAW which 
had represented them for 15 years. 

None of these struggles aroused the interest generated by the General 
Electric strike of 1960. In this case, the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers (IUE) struck more than fifty plants of the 
company. After three weeks, the strike threatened to disintegrate, and the 
union signed on terms offered and widely publicized by the company for 
weeks prior to the strike’s inception. 

Perhaps this does add up to a new management approach to union rela- 
tions. The thesis of this article, however, is that management's “tougher” 
stand vis-d-vis unions is not a matter of tactics or, in most cases, even philos- 
ophy, but is rather the result of some ugly economic facts of life which 
management has all too belatedly recognized; and further that in the case 
of General Electric the 1960 bargaining approach was merely a continuation 
of that which had been developed by the company over a 15-year period. 


' ® Professor of Industry, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; formerly Consultant, Employee Relations, General Electric Company. 
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The General Motors Era, 1948-1957 


To understand the present industrial relations climate, one 
must go back to the thirties and the rise of unionism and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in large manufacturing enterprises. Unionism in 
these industries, assisted mightily by the federal government, grew spectac- 
ularly after 1983. But by the time the country became embroiled in World 
War II unions still had not won full acceptance. Many employers hoped to 
eliminate them altogether, and few union leaders could afford to feel secure. 

Then came the wartime experience with wage stabilization and compul- 
sory arbitration — a period of regulated living together on the part of unions 
and management. The exigencies of the situation required a modus operandi 
which would allow the guns and munitions necessary for self-preservation 
to be produced. Actually, certain patterns of operation imposed on the par- 
ties during this period persisted long afterwards. 

The year 1946 was marked by the greatest strike wave in American his- 
tory. Unions were surprised at management resistance to their demands; 
management was equally amazed at the ability of unions to hold the mem- 
bership in line during a strike and to emerge with substantial benefits. The 
following year a round of wage increases — sizable but below the 1946 av- 
erage — was negotiated by the large wage leaders without strikes. In 1948, 
however, more labor strife appeared imminent. 

The economic picture in 1948 was cloudy and accompanied by wide- 
spread pessimism about a postwar depression. Many felt that there should 
be an end to the postwar wage-price spiral and that the way to bring inflation 
to a halt would be to stop the annual wage rounds. It appeared that industry 
would take a stand against wage increases, and Chrysler Corporation did 
just that, with a strike by UAW members resulting. 

At this point General Motors offered the UAW a long-term contract, con- 
taining a formula the offer of which General Motors attributed to its desire 
to meet the economic problems of workers as “the union now and in the past 
has interpreted” them. The formula was, of course, the now famous cost-of- 
living plus annual improvement factor combination. The UAW was in no 
position to refuse; it was weakened by internal factional strife, its treasury 
was low, and a sizable portion of its membership was already on strike at 
Chrysler. 

Moreover, other companies were proposing no wage increases. After some 
bargaining, during which General Motors offered to underwrite its combina- 
tion cost-of-living and productivity formula for a five-year period,’ the UAW 

1See J. J. Bambrick, Jr., and H. Stieglitz, Cost of Living Provisions in Union Contracts, 


Studies in Personnel Administration No. 118 (New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 
1951), p. 6. 
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signed up. A new era had begun with the General Motors formula and the 
long-term contract as the keystone. 

The 1950 situation was somewhat similar, except that the UAW was in 
a stronger position. But once again, it was General Motors which did the 
“social engineering,” this time by persuasion and package-sweetening. The 
long-term contract became the dominant and pace-setting factor in indus- 
trial relations. Benefits to union members were handsome, and rising costs 
could apparently be passed on easily to the prosperous consumer. 

By mid-1957, the honeymoon of labor and industry in the basic industries 
dazzled many observers. The automobile industry had settled in 1955 on a 
three-year contract, incorporating the new fringe, supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits. General Electric, the International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (IUE) and the other unions dealing with General 
Electric had agreed on a five-year contract this same year, with generous 
provisions. The steel industry, determined to end its almost annual wage- 
strike spectacle, took a three-week strike and agreed to very handsome wage 
and benefit provisions in order to obtain a three-year agreement. Only a 
156-day strike at Westinghouse by the IUE and the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (UE) marred the tranquil atmosphere generated by 
big business and big unions. 


Economics of the Fifties — in Retrospect 


It is difficult to understand in retrospect how it was possible 
for industry to judge its economic future as poorly as it did in the middle 
fifties. Certainly, few of us economists were really helpful, but none were 
so misguided as the market researchers, both in terms of style and price of 
products. The automobi!< industry continued to produce its ever more ex- 
pensive, ever large, clumsy, chrome-clad behemoths, while the public began 
to buy smaller, cheaper, foreign cars. The steel industry sat at the crossroads 
of the economy, continually charging higher tolls, while a growing number 
of customers took a detour via foreign steel or competitive products such as 
prestressed concrete, aluminum, and plastics. The electrical products indus- 
try’s heavy apparatus producers sought to combat decreased sales and prices 
by dividing the market, only to find both foreign competition and govern- 
ment prosecution sure-cures for such an ill-conceived approach to basic eco- 
nomics. (See Figure 1.) Meanwhile the same industry's appliance makers 
experienced a decline in consumer demand, as the public turned to boats, 
travel, service, and education instead of spending its money on traditional 
consumer durable goods. 

By the end of 1957, the sharpest decline in business activity since World 
War II was well under way. Moreover, because of the cost-of-living feature, 
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FIGURE 1 
ForeIcn CoMPETITION IN THREE Key INDUSTRIES 


Steel Exports and Imports, 1950-1960, and Imports of Electrical Machinery 
and Motor Vehicles, 1946-1960 
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the long-term agreements proved considerably more costly than earlier op- 
timistic estimates had suggested. Following the sharp Korean War inflation, 
the consumer price index steadied and was remarkably stable in the face of 
a sharp business upswing in 1955 and 1956. This stability, however, was an 
illusion. It reflected the downward adjustment of farm prices from their all- 
time Korean War high; this fall offset the inflationary pressures engendered 
by the union-management policies of the period. When the downward pres- 
sure ceased, the consumer price index began to rise and kept rising until 
July 1958, well after the recession had bottomed out. 

This costly rise in prices caused a good deal of soul-searchi::g as to the 
desirability of long-term agreements. Then the soul-searching became a 
clamor after the recession hit automobiles, steel, and other strongholds of the 
long-term agreements very hard. By 1958, steel realized it had paid too much, 
too late for a long-term contract; General Electric conceded its error; the 
automobile industry began to shape up a tougher line for bargaining. 

Operating as industry now does in an atmosphere of tighter profit margins, 
declining consumer interest and/or changing consumer tastes, and tough for- 
eign competition, it seems obvious, at least in retrospect, that labor relations 
after late 1957 faced a different economic climate than that which prevailed 
during the first decade following World War II. Certainly this has been 
recognized by most managements — at least those that have survived the 
change! Moreover, industry, which was almost totally unprepared to tackle 
collective bargaining before World War II, had, by the mid-fifties, built up 
a capable core of industrial relations executives and technicians; these ex- 
perts were more than anxious to perform on the basis of their training and 
ability rather than to accept passively top management's views on sales and 
profits. The logic of the situation cried out for a change; management was 
geared to respond to it, and indeed had no choice. What about the unions? 


Unions—Then and Now 


For 20 years after that historic day in 1985 when John L. 

Lewis and his friends marched out of the American Federation of Labor 
convention, unions recorded great gains both in members enrolled and in 
wages and benefits for these members. In the late fifties, however, union 
membership began to decline and wage and benefit gains slowed signifi- 
cantly.? Unions continued to talk of “organizing the unorganized” and to 
demand even greater wage and benefit improvements. But the decline in 
2In an interesting recent article, Professor Irving Bernstein attempts to prove that union 
membership is still increasing and develops statistics which purport to support this view. I find 
both his statistics and his analysis neither realistic nor convincing. His conclusions will prove 


most startling to union secretary-treasurers who count the monthly dues collections. See I. Bern- 
stein, “The Growth of American Unions, 1954-1960,” Labor History, II (Spring, 1961), 131-157. 
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membership and wage and benefit gains did not stop. The same union lead- 
ers were using the same appeals, but the old product was not selling. 

. Union leaders have tended to blame increased “antiunionism” for this 
state of affairs —“management’s open and firm campaign of opposition” to 
unions, according to the AFL-CIO. Brushing aside a multitude of pertinent 
factors such as size of potential membership base, rate of industrial growth, 
changes in industrial structure, and degree of mechanization, the research 
staff of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union “proved” that the 
Taft-Hartley Act and state “right-to-work” laws were the basic reasons why 
unions had increased their membership at a faster rate in Canada than in 
the United States since 1947.* Some labor spokesmen have, however, been 
frank enough to admit that the absence of growth is not just a matter of 
opposition to unions. There is also something lacking in the unions — an 
inability to change with the times. 

In a sense, unions are suffering from the same loss of popularity that has 
harrassed many once-famous public figures. In union organizing — as in 
entertainment, advertising, and politics — old appeals often lose their impact. 
Unions have been strangely unable to attract many of the new recruits in 
the labor force. In the sixties, the most rapid increases in the labor force 
wili continue to take place among relatively young workers, older workers, 
part-time workers, previously rural workers, higher-educated workers, rela- 
tively affluent workers, and “middle-class-minded” workers. The old appeals 
that brought workers into unity in unionism in the thirties are not appropri- 
ate for the new workers of the sixties, even where these workers are occupy- 
ing jobs of one-time union adherents. Yet unions have been unable to develop 
appeals that would be meaningful to today’s prospective member. 

Beyond the union-centered inability to meet the new prospect on his own 
terms there is the added complication that the occupation-mix has changed 
as well. Even if there had been no change in the attitudes of the production 
worker to whom the union had the greatest appeal in the last generation, 
unions would face a problem growing out of the significant shift toward 
white-collar work that has been taking place during the last 10 years, par- 
ticularly since about 1953. This shift is well recognized by union mentors, 
but not so well visualized is what to do about it. At one union convention 
after another the subject of the organization of white-collar workers is dis- 
cussed. By now it is generally conceded that new appeals and indeed, new 
appealers, must be found if the white-collar people are to be organized. 
M “Right to Work’ tn Proce ( New York: Fond for the 
Republic, 1959), and Ray M “Some Factors Influencing the Growth of Unions in the 


South,” a the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation, 1960 (Madison, Wis.: 1961), pp. 166-182. 
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Various sums of money have been set aside, and studies of what white-collar 
workers will respond to have even been undertaken. 

But if the big unions ever do seriously tackle the organization of white- 
collar workers, they will face a risk far greater than the declining member- 
ship rolls that now plague them. They will have to undergo a change in their 
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own philosophies in order to become consistent with the contemplated 
changes in appeals. It is like the problem of a producer who is seeking a new 
advertising technique to reach a new sales market. He sometimes finds, as 
the unions may too, that it takes more than just a new appeal; often it really 
requires a new product before the sale is won. If this should be the case in 
the unions’ quest for members in the white-collar ranks, then we can expect 
revolutionary changes in union thinking. 

There is a strong parallel in the present situation to that of the late 
twenties. Labor then was on a shrinking plateau, much smaller to be sure. 
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Nevertheless, it took depression and the iron will of John L. Lewis to force 
labor to risk its bureaucracy in order to organize the industrial workers, a risk 
certainly taken against the will of the craft union leadership which feared 
both a new approach and new members. Since the prospects for either a 
major depression or another Lewis do not seem great at the moment, it does 
not seem likely that the labor movement will expand significantly in the 
white-collar field in the near future. 

Figure 2 shows how union membership has declined in the face of the 
rising white-collar majority and the inability of unions to attract new recruits. 
This situation has led A. H. Raskin, an astute and sympathetic commentator, 
to note in one of his New York Times articles that “American Labor is suffer- 
ing from an advanced case of hardening of the arteries. It is standing still in 
membership and organizational vigor at a time when radical changes in tech- 
nology are revolutionizing industry in ways that may prove as dramatic as 
the more publicized developments in space travel and nuclear weapons.”* 


Automation and Unemployment 

Mr. Raskin’s comment alludes to another pair of labor’s basic 
problems — automation and unemployment. American industry has tradi- 
tionally relied on rising productivity through technical progress to offset 
increased labor costs. During the lush years of the first post-World War II 
decade, industry ploughed billions into plant and equipment. This tremen- 
dous expansion of investment gave employment to thousands of workers. 
Nevertheless, as Table 1 and Figure 3 show, wage increases ran ahead of 
productivity gains in the typical pattern, while price increases showed a 
fairly close relationship to the excess of wage over productivity increases. As 
a result, wage costs per unit of product rose, and management was under 
pressure to concentrate investment expenditures in areas designed to reduce 
labor, and hence, wage costs. 

The term “automation” is frequently used to connote all technological 
progress. The more precise definition of Baldwin and Shultz is preferable 
because it emphasizes the distinction between automation and mechaniza- 
tion.’ American industry was largely mechanized by the end of World War 
II. Automation, particularly through the use of electronic controls and servo- 
mechanisms, has served to bring into a continuous flow hitherto isolated me- 
chanical components of a manufacturing operation. Thus automation tends 
to strike hard at the jobs of the unskilled and the semi-skilled, material 
handlers, and assembly workers. Yet automation undoubtedly has been re- 

4 New York Times, Apel 24, 1960. af 
5 The widely used definitions were first drawn up by G. B. Baldwin and G. P. Shultz, “Auto- 


mation: A New Dimension to Old Problems,” Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 1954 (Madison, Wis.: 1955), pp. 114-128. 
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TABLE 1 


Prorir RATES AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PRICES, 
Waces, OurPruT, AND PRODUCTIVITY 
Fmst Quarter OF 1955 To First QuaRTER OF 1959 


Net as 
fet worth 
Ist Ist 

Industry Prices Wages . 1955 1959 Output tivitya 
Tron and steel ............--.:-s0-s0+00+ 26.5 84.8 11.2 11.7 11.6 11.8 
Nonelectrical sve 23,2 20.6 8.7 7.1 9.6 8.9 
Electrical machinery ...............- 20.7 19.5 12.0 10.7 5.4 0 
Motor vehicles .............-.-.- 17.7 17.7 23.6 19.1 —23.1 —L7 
Fabricated metal products ...... 13.8 19.5 8.4 5.9 71 8.2 
Paper and allied products ...... 18.0 21.2, 10.3 8.5 17.7 14.7 
All manufacturing ............-.....-+ 10.6 20.2 11.4 10.0 12.0 9.8 
Tobacco 8.7 23.0 78 12.0 18.1 80.2 
Petroleum and products .........._ 6.7 24.8 12.6 10.1 9.8 17.8 
Rubber 5.6 20.0 12.0 10.0 76 9.7 
Food and kindred products...... 48 20.8 78 78 10.2 14.0 
Chemicals 2.7 22.2 18.8 18.0 24.8 20.0 
Nonferrous metals ..............-- 19 26.4 145 8.2 6 22.9 


Source: Statement of T. A. Anderson in Em: , Growth, and Price Levels, Hearings Before the Joint Eco- 
r 22 to 25, 1959, Part 7, The Effects of Monopolistic and Quasi-Monopolistic 


Practices (Washington, D.C.: 
a Refers to total employees. id 


sponsible for certain types of increases in employment because of the new 
industries and jobs that are necessary to engineer and build automated equip- 
ment. Furthermore, only through automation can many firms remain com- 
petitive and therefore continue employing anyone.* However, automation 
can and does hit hardest those who have the least potential for alternative 
employment. (See Figure 4 for data on production and employment in the 
automobile industry. ) 

One result has been the growth in unemployment, and indeed chronic 
unemployment, in the major industrial centers. After each recession since 
the early fifties this situation has worsened, with foreign competition and the 
trend toward dispersal of industry accelerating the problem. In this situation 
the unions have offered little in the way of a program which would have a 
broad appeal to the American people or could be the basis for constructive 
action toward a solution of the difficulties which the unions, and the total 
economy, now face. Principally we hear the old war cry for more wages and 
benefits which must be wrested from a greedy, unscrupulous management. 
Surely this is a basic reason for the loss of prestige of unions. And surely, 
"6 See Herbert R. Northrup, “Automation: Effects on Labor Force, Skills and Employment,” 
Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual — of the Industrial Relations Research 


1959 (Madison, Wis.: 1960), pp. 85-45, and S. P. Sobatka, “Michigan's Employment Problem: 
The Substitution of Labor,” Journal of Business, XXXIV (April, 1961), 119-128. 
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FIGURE 8 


Price INCREASES AND Excess OF INCREASES IN WAGE RaTEs OvER Propuctivity Gains, 
12 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
Finst QuaRTER OF 1955 To First QuaRTER OF 1959 
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too, this is a basic reason why union membership is on the decline. The old 
line must sound as absurd to the home- and car-owning, middle-class-orien- 
ted factory worker as it sounds empty to the job-wanting, chronically unem- 
ployed, one-time union member. 

A few months before his death in 1959, Sumner H. Slichter thus summed 
up the situation: 
One of the most striking changes in the American economy in the last several 
years has been the conspicuous decline in the prestige of trade unions. . . . In the 
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FIGURE 4 


AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLE PRODUCTION, UNITED STATES, AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION WorKERS, UNITED STATES AND MICHIGAN 
1947-1960 
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main, however, the loss of union prestige and moral influence is due to the fact 
that the public is becoming better able to see that the trade unions are simply 
another pressure group. The unions have been unable to develop and offer a pro- 
gram that has broad appeal to the community. Hence, it has gradually become 
more and more apparent to the country that unions are simply another group pur- 
suing the narrow selfish interests of their members and caring little what general 
social and economic effects they may be producing. . .. Many of the young idealists 
in the labor movement are disillusioned and some have left the movement. . . . 
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The decline in the moral influence of trade unions will affect their strength as 
bargaining organizations. Without public support, or at least public acquiescence, 
trade unions will find substantial wage increases harder to win. Hence, the decline 
in the prestige of trade unions may well go far to reduce the seriousness of the 
problem of creeping inflation and perhaps eliminate the problem altogether, at least 
for the time being. 

At some uncertain date in the future trade unions may reform themselves and 
develop programs that win them public sympathy and support. A constructive in- 
terest in the productivity of industry would be such a program. But the immediate 
prospect for reform and new ideals in the trade union movement is not bright. 
Trade unions are not democracies, and the men who control unions are well satis- 
fied with things as they are and will not be readily persuaded to lift their sights 
or to give way to men of broader vision and more altruistic motives.’ 


The Special Case of General Electric 
Because the General Electric Company has been identified 


with a “hard line” in bargaining with labor unions, there has been some 
tendency, particularly on the part of union spokesmen, to credit G.E. with 
the leadership of management in its recent resistance to the big wage in- 
creases which characterized the immediate post-World War II era. As has 
already been indicated here, however, General Electric in 1960 merely ad- 
hered to its long-established policies. Nevertheless, a short summary of these 
policies will contribute to an understanding of the period under scrutiny. 

The G.E. employee relations program has been developed in the period 
since 1947, when L. R. Boulware was first appointed to the top employee 
relations position in the company. The policies known as “Boulwareism” grew 
out of the comapny’s determination to avoid another catastrophic strike such 
as that which occurred in its plants in 1946 and which it felt could have been 
avoided if the employees had known the full facts. Having long been a leader 
in liberal employee relations policies and having recognized unions without 
any of the struggles which characterized early bargaining relations in indus- 
tries such as steel and automobiles, G.E. felt it had failed in not letting 
employees know where the management of the company stood. 

The policies of G.E. encompass three basic parts as set forth by the pres- 
ent chief negotiator. 


First, General Electric strives to determine, and to put into place voluntarily all 
that is warranted in the way of pay and benefit increases and adjustments for all 


employees. 
Second, General Electric tries to give individual attention to individual em- 
7 Bimonthly Economic for publication after translation in the Nihon Keizai 


Shimbun of Tokyo, “The reeset nomy—Current Trends, Problems, and Prospects, May 
and Early June 1959,” pp. 7-8. 
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ployee’s desires and problems in the day-to-day relationship between each em- 
ployee and his supervisor. 

And third, we try to back up our performance by communicating fully to 
employees, throughout the year, on all matters affecting their relationship with the 
Company.® 


These principles in practice involve continuous direct communication 
with employees instead of merely communication with union officials. They 
involve, also, a contention on the part of the company that bargaining should 
avoid “haggling” or “ask and bid” situations. In effect, the General Electric 
Company, after very careful research, makes an offer of an entire contract 
with nothing held back for horse trading. This proposed contract is frequently 
modified when the union can show, as it usually does, that the facts of the 
situation support a modification. However, the company has been very firm 
in refusing to modify its offer merely in the face of a strike or threat of a — 
strike. Thus, during the last 15 years it has taken a number of strikes in local 
areas without yielding to union demands for a change in its position. By 
1960, unions which dealt with G.E. pretty well understood that a strike was 
not likely to move the company from a position which it had held during 
the peaceful process of collective bargaining. Obviously, a policy of “Boul- 
wareism” requires a management willing to make an investment in talent 
and money in order to establish its policies, to take a strike if necessary, and 
to pay for the vast communications apparatus which is necessary. For this 
reason alone, G.E. has, and probably will always have, few imitators. There 
are, however, in addition, certain basic institutional and technological fac- 
tors which buttress G.E.’s ability to maintain this position. 

G.E. is one of the giants of American business, with more than 250,000 
employees, 165 plants, and sales in excess of $4,000,000,000. Unlike other 
giants such as U. S. Steel, Standard Oil of New Jersey, or even General 
Motors, G.E. is involved in as diversified a group of operations as exist in any 
company. It is active in nearly every conceivable operation either directly 
or indirectly concerned with electrical equipment manufacture, from loco- 
motives to transistors, turbines to lamp bulbs, refrigerators to tiny wires, etc. 
In addition, G.E. is one of the country’s leading chemical manufacturers, 
operates a glass concern with nine plants, is one of the two manufacturers of 
large jet engines, and without doubt is one of the greatest research organi- 
zations in the world. 

From the labor relations point of view, this diversification is highly sig- 
nificant. It is clearly impossible to shut down this company by striking a key 
plant, as the auto workers shut down Ford by striking a forge shop in 1953. 


8 Philip Moore, “The General Electric Approach to Employee Relations and Union Relations” 
( mimeographed, 1961). 
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Moreover, in planning its general program of expansion during the last 
decade, G.E. has kept in view the employee relations aspect of plant opera- 
tions and has built second or satellite plants in many cases where operations 
of a group of plants might be jeopardized by a strike in a sole supplying plant. 

In addition to this diversification of product, there has been a diversifi- 
cation of employee types and interests. Some plants have mainly men; others 
are as high as 85 per cent female. The population of some plants is old, 
others very young. A conscious program of plant dispersal during the last 
decade has added to the diversity of employee interests. 

Combined with all this has been the growing decline in inpostance of 
hourly employees. As one of the great research companies, General Electric 
has always had a large salaried organization. The changing character of busi- 
ness employment, increases in research and engineering, and G.E.’s great role 
in the defense program, which seems ever more directed toward research and 
development, have added to the salaried component of G.E.’s work force 
until today a clear majority of G.E. employees are paid by the week or by the 
month. In G.E., as elsewhere in the economy, unions have made almost no 
recent headway in soliciting salaried employees. A combination of this trend 
toward salaries and plant dispersal has reduced union organization in G.E. 
to a representation of less than forty per cent of the total work force, as against 
a high of nearly seventy per cent 20 years ago. 

The declining importance of unions in General Electric is merely an ac- 
centuated example of general trends in industry. In addition, however, the 
unions who represent G.E. workers are probably more badly split than unions 
in any other segment of industry. G.E. employees who are represented have 
chosen just about every union in the book to bargain for them. The largest 
of these unions and the approximate number whom they represent are set 
forth in Table 2. 

Beginning in 1958, James B. Carey, President of the IUE, acting through 
the Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO, attempted to weld a 
coalition of the leading unions in G.E. to bargain with the company as a 
group. At the showdown in 1960, this coalition failed to materalize, perhaps 
as much because of Carey as for any other reason. His recklessness in calling 
for strikes in past years when there was no strike issue made the other unions 
distrustful of his leadership. Many of the unions were selected as bargaining 
representatives because the employees did not want Carey to represent them. 
Moreover, the offer put on the table by G.E. in 1960 was reasonable in the 
light of market conditions and emphasized the problems of unemployment 
and older workers, where the issues in bargaining lay. 

Nevertheless, even though he did not have a real strike issue, Carey 
pushed his strike. On the very day he called a strike, key locals of the IAM 
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TABLE 2 
PRINCIPAL UNIONS REPRESENTING GENERAL ELECTRIC EMPLOYEES 
1960 

Approximate 

Union represented 
International Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers (IUE).......... 65,000 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers (UE) 9,500 
International Association of Machinists (IAM) 9,000 
United Automobile, Aircraft, and ‘gricuitural Implement Workers (UAW) 5,500 
Allied Industrial Workers (AIW) 4,000 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (IBEW) 2,500 
American Federation of Technical Employees (AFTE) 2,000 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters ( IBT) 2,000 
United Steelworkers of America (USW) 800 


and UAW were signing agreements with G.E., and other unions soon 
followed. 

Without assistance from other unions and without a basic issue, the strike 
was doomed if the company adhered to its oft-repeated and basic policies. 
This General Electric did, firmly and resolutely, despite some energetic 
efforts of Carey to enlist political pressure to persuade G.E. to grant “that little 
more” which would have given Carey a rationale for the strike. The ill-con- 
ceived strike collapsed after three weeks, and the union settled on the com- 
pany’s prestrike terms. In actual fact this was not the acid test of “Boulware- 
ism.” Rarely has there been such an ill-advised strike from the union point 
of view. The economics of the situation were thoroughly on the side of the 
company. General Electric could hardly have justified acceding to the union’s 
astronomic demands in the light of the economic factors. 


Conclusions 

Although the General Electric strike involved an attack on a 
basic company policy, the strike remains, nevertheless, another manifesta- 
tion of industry taking a necessarily firm stand in the face of economic reali- 
ties and of a union acting as if 1960 were 1950 and the economic world had 
stood still. If this analysis is correct, what about the future? 

Will the trends of the last few years continue? A lot may depend upon 
the reactions of the public and the government. The fifties may go down in 
history as a decade when America slept. Certainly complacency ruled the 
roost after the Korean conflict, and certainly the Eisenhower Administration 
both reflected and epitomized this national mood. 

President Kennedy may well owe his election to his realization that the 
public felt a deep disquietude with this complacency in leadership. In the 
field of industrial relations, however, action and leadership involve a concern 
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with basic underlying economics and relationships and not, as Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg apparently believes, a requirement that a high government 
official jump into every labor dispute which might inconvenience a srall 
segment of the population. 

There is certainly ample objective evidence that excessive government 
intervention makes collective bargaining inoperative and tends generally 
to exert an upward pressure on settlements. This is true simply because the 
parties fear to bargain if the top of the bargain is only a floor at which the 
intervening government official begins to operate amid publicity and outside 
pressure. And furthermore, why should a union not ask for more if the gov- 
ernment is going to get into the act and put additional pressure on industry 
to “compromise” at a higher figure? 

The economics of the sixties will be the controlling factor, no matter who 
is Secretary of Labor. Assuming, as seems realistic, that chronic unemploy- 
ment — now five million — will continue as a problem, that creeping inflation 
will go on, and that foreign competition will become more rather than less 
severe, it is apparent that, for the good of all, labor relations of the sixties 
should continue to avoid the massive bargains of the early fifties. If the Sec- 
retary of Labor pursues his avid propensity to force himself on labor and 
management as a substitute for collective bargaining, industry will have the 
hard choice of giving in to combined union and government pressure and 
settling for unwarranted cost increases or fighting it out on the picket line. 

Either choice may result in higher settlements for unions and also higher 
unemployment, higher prices, and further loss of business abroad. Like too 
much complacency, too much assertion of government interest is disquieting. 
A little moderation instead of a lot of intervention would seem to be called 
for in the difficult years ahead. 


JACK BARBASH*® 


Union Response 
to the ‘Hard Line’ 


THOUGH THERE MAY BE arguments in some circles as to whether 
management is actually following a “hard line,” union leaders have become 
convinced that “big corporations” have adopted a conscious ideology which, 
at the very least, looks to a drastic cutting down of union power and, at the 
most, offers a “challenge to [union] existence.” 

Unions are far from agreement on what management's hard line ideology 
involves. But if we piece together different reactions we can develop a com- 
posite profile of attitudes. Union leaders see management as pressing the 
labor-saving results of automation to the hilt, over and above management's 
need to economize on labor costs. They point out that management's demands 
for work rule changes (notably in steel and railroads) are indeed quite radical 
and strike hard at the heart of the unions’ primary function—protection of 
their members. As they view it, automation is coordinated with management 
strategies in contracting-out, tough handling of wage standards grievances, 
and the decentralization of operations away from centers of union influence. 
They look upon big management as the moving party in strikes. They see 
calculated excess capacity, tax advantage, strike insurance, and almost self- 
operating plants as ways in which corporations can insulate themselves from 
the consequences of strikes. 

Union leaders tend to regard the ideological hard line as going beyond the 
immediate bargaining forum into the arena of public opinion and employee 
attitudes. They point to high-powered public relations campaigns, which 
hammer away at wage inflation, “featherbedding,” and the pressures of for- 
eign competition, as evidence of a freezing of management positions prior to 
negotiations. The effect is to convert the early rounds of bargaining into 
ritualistic observances and to delay the moment when the parties make prac- 
tical accommodations. They see the direct appeal to the union membership 


* Professor of Labor Education and Economics, University of Wisconsin. 
‘1The 1959 Steel Strike, Pamphlet No. PR-112 (Pittsburgh, Pa.: United Steelworkers of 
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over the heads of the union leadership as another sign of management intent 
to weaken the union position. 

The hard line as the unions see it also affects the unorganized sector— 
particularly the white-collar group—and the traditional “independents.” They 
see these sectors as the objects of a sustained management campaign to keep 
them out of reach of the affiliated union by use of “human relations” pro- 
grams, by the technique of matching (if not exceeding) comparable union 
standards, and by sophisticated but militant antiunionism. 

These attitudes—and for some union groups they represent almost a 
counter-ideology—are held most widely among union groups that have been 
particularly seriously affected by hard bargaining and losses in membership. 
This means primarily the big mass production unions and the railroad unions. 
There seems to be much less suspicion of management's motives among 
unions in the building trades, services, public employment, and transporta- 
tion other than the railroads. On the basis of my encounters with rank-and- 
file unionists and shop leadership in mass production industry, I get the im- 
pression that the ferment is not limited to top national leadership, although 
it is the statements of the national leaders that receive the most publicity. 


The Union Response 


The characteristic union response to this impression of events 
is defensiveness. Actually, the defensive posture began as a reaction to the 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley law. There was further disillusionment when 
unions did not carry enough weight to get the Taft-Hartley law repealed, 
even though they had played a significant part in restoring the Congress to 
Democratic control in 1948. Subsequently, the election of a Republican 
administration in 1952, the growing list of states with right-to-work laws, the 
McClellan committee investigations, the 1959 steel strike, and the heightened 
plateaus of unemployment after the 1957-1958 and 1960-1961 recessions all 
contributed to the mood of insecurity underlying union defensiveness. The 
management hard line is thus only the latest chapter in the leveling-off of the 
upswing in union confidence that began with the New Deal. As this is being 
written, it is premature to speculate responsibly as to whether the onset of the 
Kennedy administration has modified union defensiveness. 

My main generalization is that this defensive temper of the unions—and 
I mean particularly the mass production unions—is causing union policy and 
performance to emphasize: (1) protection against insecurity as the dominant 
and even overriding theme in collective bargaining, (2) use of public policy 
to offset a strained position in collective bargaining, and (3) re-evaluation of 
traditional ways. A fourth, and somewhat less direct but nevertheless impor- 
tant, effect of the more defensive posture in collective bargaining is the erup- 
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tion of internal labor movement dissension. Because item four is very real, 
and item three is an imponderable at best, I shall discuss the fourth point 
ahead of the third. 


Protection Against Job Insecurity. The dominant theme of union collec- 
tive bargaining demands in recent years has been defense against job inse- 
curity. On the eve of the 1961 bargaining sessions with American Motors, the 
United Automobile Workers’ vice-president, Norman Matthews, said, “Work- 
ers were more interested in job security than in ‘pennies in their pay enve- 
lopes.’ ”? Or, as a Chemical Workers local president put it, “we are not striking 
over money, we're trying to hold on to rights we've had for years.”* Other 
recurring subjects in the same vein stressed by union spokesmen are, “employ- 
ment insecurity,” “vast social and economic disruptions,” “large-scale job dis- 
placement,” “job security,” “plight of the jobless,” “the urgency of the job 
preservation problem,” “reduced living standards,” and “frenzied economic 
violence.” 

The prime source of insecurity, in the union view, is automation, which is 
closely associated with other insecurities—plant abandonments and reloca- 
tions, layoffs, short work weeks, and recessions. In addition, the speculative 
run on the dollar has restimulated another deep-seated insecurity of Ameri- 
can workers—foreign low-wage competition. , 

In collective bargaining unions seem to be evolving a three-stage defense 
against automation. Stage one is implemented by the negotiation of provi- 
sions designed to maintain existing job holders in their jobs at existing levels 
of earnings. The second line of defense represents a recognition on the union’s 
part that jobs and earnings attrition can no longer be resisted in toto and that 
the union position must shift toward transitional measures “to cushion the 
shock of displacement.” The third line of defense (perhaps co-existing with 
stage two) is the assertion of the claim that the loss of jobs and job per- 
quisites should be compensated by a financial settlement, in return for which 
the employer is permitted greater freedom for maneuver. 

During the first stage unions seek contractual provisions which prohibit 
layoffs of existing personnel, or at least of senior employees, or freeze a spe- 
cific manning schedule during the life of the agreement. The demand for 
reduction of hours which is being heard with renewed insistence is plainly 
not so much for more leisure but for the sharing of scarce jobs. The unions 
which have adopted the supplementary unemployment benefits approach 
look upon SUB as providing the employer with an incentive for the stabiliza- 
tion of employment. 


' 2 Milwaukee Journal, July 6, 1961. 
3 Wall Street Journal, June 15, 1961. 
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The renewed interest in earnings stabilization may represent the second 
half-stage (within stage one) after job protection. The operating railroad 
workers are asking for a guaranteed annual wage, and the auto workers are 
articulating a philosophy of “salaries for all workers.” Are these unions saying 
in effect, if not in words, that, though contraction of employment is inevitable, 
employed workers in their industries must be given some assurance of con- 
tinuous earnings? John L. Lewis explicitly asserted this as union policy a 
decade ago: “We decided it is better to have a half-million men working in 
the industry at good wages and high standards of living, than it is to have a 
million working in the industry in poverty and in degradation. . . .”* 

In order to maintain earnings, some unions have proposed the redesign- 
ing of wage payment and job classification systems in accordance with the 
radically altered work specifications of the automated job. Here the union 
objective, of course, is not so much a scientific scheme of payment as it is a 
countermove against the deterioration of earning opportunities. To counter 
the management assertion that automated jobs are less demanding, unions 
are introducing concepts of responsibility and human tension. Where auto- 
mated jobs threaten to dilute traditional skill content some unions are insist- 
ing on the preservation of existing integrated skills. When management seeks 
to eliminate the incentive system in order to cut take-home pay, some of the 
unions are dropping opposition to incentive systems rather than take cuts. 

In stage two the union’s strategy shifts from maintaining jobs and earn- 
ings to moderating the impact of displacement through contract clauses 
which ease the period of transition. These clauses are both substantive and 
procedural in nature. This would appear to be the major emphasis currently 
in the collective bargaining adaptation to automation and other situations in 
which jobs and earnings are threatened. 

Substantively, unions seek to extend seniority to include interplant, inter- 
company, and interarea transfers. With increasing frequency they are also 
asking for retraining and relocation allowances. 

On the procedural side, unions are asking for the right to participate, in 
some systematic fashion or other, in the projection of technological change, 
plant shutdown, or relocation. The simpler forms of participation involve 
advance notice and advisory consultation. Much more elaborate in nature 
are joint-consultation programs with research functions and with provision 
for participation of public or private third parties. The Armour program and 
the various steel industry commissions are examples of “private” third-party 
participation; on the railroads and airlines the mechanisms are government- 
sponsored. 


4 John L. Lewis and the International Union (Washington, D.C.: United Mine Workers of 
America, 1952), pp. 237-239. 
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The third stage—the most striking in terms of conception—involves the 
explicit recognition of the principle that employees have vested rights in 
their jobs and that the loss of these job rights should be compensated by a 
financial settlement.* This principle has been implicitly recognized in collec- 
tive bargaining through such contractual benefits as severance pay, dismissal 
pay, or terminal payments (in the nature of liquidation of prorated rights in 
unused vacations and sick leave) and more recently in the augmenting of 
supplementary unemployment benefits with a separation pay provision. The 
Pacific Coast longshore agreement is the most prominent recent example of 
the liquidation principle, and here even the measuring rod for determining 
liquidation of rights has undergone change. Instead of being based on a 
theory of sharing of savings it is now based on a theory of buying out 

Even though a plant shutdown is not always the result of technological 
change, the impact on jobs is the same. We find the women’s garment industry 
and union agreeing to a pooled, industrywide, severance pay fund, to be used 
to liquidate employees’ interests in jobs which are lost as a result of plant 
shutdowns. Out of this fund displaced employees will receive weekly and 
lump-sum payments. 


Collective Bargaining Strategy. The defensive mood is apparent in union 
collective bargaining strategy, even among unions generally regarded as 
“militant.” The UAW made a candid assessment of its bargaining strength 
in the 1958 negotiations and chose to continue working without a contract 
rather than be forced into what it sized up as a fruitless strike. In the 1961 
negotiations (going on as this is being written) the UAW has adopted a policy 
of flexibility rather than presenting a “laundry list” of affirmative demands. 
It will confront the companies with the human, social, and economic conse- 
quences of the major changes in the automobile industry and the economy 
and will seek—with management—to find both collective bargaining answers 
and public policy answers. Although salaried status for production workers 
is set as a goal, the UAW’s appraisal of its strengths and weaknesses will not 
lead it into an all-out battle to achieve the goal this year. 

In the past unions have always been reluctant to make any public admis- 
sion of their economic weakness. This situation is being modified in a variety 
of ways. For example, during the International Union of Electrical Workers- 
General Electric dispute in 1960, “The electrical union,” according to A. H. 
Raskin of the New York Times, “spent much of the last week demonstrating 
that it would welcome any excuse for delaying a walkout. It let it be known 
that it was ready to declare a truce to permit the intervention of arbitrators, 


5 William Gomberg, “The Job As Property,” Nation, November 26, 1960. 
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fact-finders, or any other outside peacemakers.”* At one point during the 
negotiations, James B. Carey leaned across the bargaining table and told his 
opposite numbers on the G.E. side, “We don’t want a strike, you're forcing 
a strike on us.”” 

The Packinghouse Workers, another union with a reputation for militant 
action, is now confronted with major packinghouse shutdowns and is also 
showing strong tendencies toward conciliation. Although dissenting from 
the Armour committee report, the union called attention to the surprising 
number of areas of agreement between it and the company and remarked on 
the virtues of dealing with these problems away from the urgency of the 
bargaining table. The union’s dissenting opinion had critical things to say 
about the report, but in a mood of reflection rather than belligerency. The 
attitude of the Communications Workers of America to Bell system manage- 
ment has radically changed in the last several years. From bitterness and 
turbulence the parties have moved to a relationship which, at the very least, 
is more tolerant, if not cordial. There are, to be sure, serious differences 
between the parties, but within the last few years there have been no erup- 
tions comparable to the strikes in the Indiana and the Southern systems. The 
United Electrical Workers, expelled from the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations over a decade ago for communist domination, settled in 1960 on G.E.’s 
terms without a strike. 

A contrasting tendency—increased belligerence by the union—is to be 
found in the sentiments expressed by the Steelworkers and their president, 
David McDonald, about the steel industry employers. On his accession to 
office in 1952, McDonald advanced the concept of “mutual trusteeship” as 
a guiding principle in the union’s relationship with steel management.* Mc- 
Donald and the union have now veered sharply to an attitude of hostility to 
the main line of the steel employers. In part this may reflect stirrings of dis- 
sent within the national union. In larger part, however, the union leadership's 
bitterness toward management probably reflects the shift within manage- 
ment itself from the conciliatory posture of Benjamin Fairless to the mili- 
tancy of Roger Blough. 

Still another shading in the quality of union-management relations in this 
period is found in the pioneering and enterprising outcomes of negotiations 
between Harry Bridges’ Longshoremen and their West Coast employers. 
Here, despite a history of turmoil, the parties have been experimenting with 
ingenious theories to resolve their conflicting interests in the work rules issue. 

When we move away from these situations into certain segments of the 

6 New York Times, October 2, 1960. 
7 Business Week, October 8, 1960, p. 36. 


8 Proceedings of the Seventh Constitutional Convention of the United Steelworkers of America 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.: 1954), p. 12. 
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white-collar field—particularly the Retail Clerks and the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Employees—there is no defensiveness 
but a spirit akin to buoyancy. The Communications Workers’ victory over the 
New York independent group and the march of the New York City teachers 
toward full-fledged collective bargaining are also causes for union optimism. 


Emphasis on Public Policy. In few areas have union attitudes changed as 
radically as they have toward political action. To be sure, unions have always 
_ been involved in politics, but until 1933 they were interested only in legis- 
lation which protected their own specific interests. They sought to protect 
themselves from what were considered specific obstructions and injustices, 
such as the labor injunction and the yellow-dog contract. Even immediately 
after the institution of the New Deal most of the unions gave only general 
support to social security, fair labor standards, and labor relations legislation. 
Until recently, except for a few unions, the serious labor movement efforts 
in public policy were aimed at such issues as repeal of the Taft-Hartley and 
right-to-work laws. 

The profound change that has taken place in the thinking of the labor 
movement in the United States is reflected in the central role which is now 
assigned to broad, economywide legislation. The prevailing union attitude 
today, if I understand it correctly, runs something like this: in dealing with 
the problem of job insecurity resulting from accelerated technological 
change, the best we can do is to engage in a holding action, to protect our 
people from being inundated and our unions from going under. Our main 
reliance in dealing with the problems of insecurity must be on public policy 
aimed at high level, if not full, employment. Only if we have a high level of 
production and employment will the economy have the necessary resiliency 
to absorb the people who are being displaced by automation and by the shift 
from the production of goods to the provision of services. If the union spokes- 
men were to use the jargon of professional economists they would say that 
their collective bargaining efforts can have only a “micro” effect. The vexing | 
problems of insecurity can be dealt with only through “macro” techniques. 
In our complex economy only the federal government has the necessary 
capacity to deal with these problems on a macro-economic basis. 

For all these reasons unions are showing an unprecedented interest in 
politics and legislation, which are seen as indispensable, complementary de- 
vices. I would characterize the economic philosophy of the labor movement 
in the United States as a limited welfare state approach, and, in doing so, I 
impute no invidious meaning to the “welfare state.” George Meany put it 
this way, “A national economic environment of rapid economic growth and 
rising fulltime job opportunities is a basic prerequisite for an adequate adjust- 
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ment to rapid technological change.” Meany then proceeded to spell out the 
“comprehensive federal government program [which] is needed to achieve 
the rapid economic growth.” 

Speaking of the union role in the 1960 presidential campaign, Andrew J. 
Biemiller, director of legislative activities for the AFL-CIO, observed, “As a 
practical matter there was no ‘labor issue’—you will note that I am using the 
singular—in this campaign. There was no attempt on the part of the labor 
movement to make a rallying-point or a cause célébre out of the Landrum- 
Griffin act; nor was there any disposition on the part of our opponents to 
make the labor movement a special target. . . . President Meany and most 
labor people felt that in terms of the national interest, many other matters 
were of far greater importance—and in all candor, likely to be far more effec- 
tive campaign issues.” 

This emphasis on public policy is not simply idle talk. Day in and day out, 
in both federal and state forums, the labor movement acts as the major 
pressure group for the broad range of welfare legislation. The movement 
has traveled a long road away from classical Gompersian voluntarism—the 
idea that if workers were the beneficiaries of government welfare they would 
by the same degree be less receptive to the welfare appeal of unionism. 
Unions today take the hard-headed view that political action is an essential 
concomitant of collective bargaining. And even beyond that, the labor move- 
ment considers that, as part of our society, it has a substantial stake in issues 
that transcend its own immediate fortunes. Consider, for example, the seri- 
ousness of its concern with international affairs. The pressures that operate 
within the labor movement against this larger view are not inconsiderable, 
particularly as foreign competition appears to impair the standards of indi- 
vidual unions. 


Internal Dissent. The pessimistic element in the unions’ assessment of 
their bargaining position has a close relationship to the major issues of dissent 
and controversy within the labor movement. These major issues concern: (1) 
new organizing, (2) rival unionism, (3) union civil rights for the Negro 
worker, and (4) the relationship of the federation to the Teamsters Union. 

The organizing and the rival unionism issues have at least one common 
source—the inability of the industrial unions and the building trades unions 
to resolve conflicting jurisdictional interests. Organizing efforts sponsored by 
the federation can only proceed if jurisdictional claims of internationals are 

® New Views on Automation, U. S. Congress Joint Economic Committee, 86th Cong., 2d sess. 
D.C.: 1960), p. 538 ff. 

10 ew J. Biemiller, “Labor Issues in the 1960 Political Campaign: A Labor View,” Pro- 
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adjusted. (The situation has now been modified so that a “paper” interest on 
the part of an international will not serve to deter the federation from giving 
organizing aid where there are rival unions.) Only where no prior substantial 
interest has been indicated by an international union—namely, in the case of 
the California agricultural workers—has a major federation campaign been 
mounted; and, as it turned out, this campaign was soon ended. Rival union- 
ism may take the form of raids, a craft union boycott of the products pro- 
duced by an industrial union, or contracting-out appeals to integrated enter- 
prises now bargaining with industrial unions. In all these cases rivalry tends 
to result in the alignment of the building trades (in several instances many 
of the same unions in the name of the Metal Trades Department) on one side 
and the industrial unions on the other side. 

The renewed campaign by Negro union leadership for civil rights stems 
in part from factors associated with the building trades-industrial union align- 
ment, but the main thrust comes from the Negro union leadership group 
itself—recently constituted as the American Negro Labor Council—and is 
directed chiefly against the asserted discriminatory practices of the building 
trades unions. 

At various times AFL-CIO affiliates, including both building trades and 
industrial unions, have sought to establish formal relationships with the 
ousted Teamsters Union on grounds of trade union necessity. Many of the 
older unions were never convinced that the ouster was desirable at all. Only 
the force of President Meany’s conviction that a Teamsters Union with James 
R. Hoffa at the head could not be tolerated in a movement committed to 
ethical practices brought many of the older unions along. Meany continues 
to assert the same force of conviction against alliances by affiliated unions 
with the Teamsters. 

Undoubtedly the stresses which the industrial unions are undergoing in 
collective bargaining cause the rival activity of the building trades unions to 
have a rather keener cutting edge. And it is also possible to speculate that the 
relatively greater losses in Negro employment are re-enforcing the urgency 
in the demands of Negro trade unionists. These controversies, however, arise 
from influences which have affected the labor movement since the inception 
of the AFL. 

Insofar as these controversies do raise a current problem, it is this: how 
far can a labor movement—in this case the AFL-CIO—composed of autono- 
mous international unions go in imposing standards of conduct on its con- 
stituent internationals? Constitutionally the affiliated unions stand com- 
mitted to minimum standards of conduct with respect to communism, cor- 
ruption, civil rights, and settlement of rival union claims to members and 
jobs. What sanctions short of expulsion or including expulsion may be uti- 
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lized to enforce these standards? If the ultimate sanction is not utilized in 
cases of clear-cut violation it gives a hollow ring to the constitutional commit- 
ment. On the other hand, if it is utilized, the expelled affiliate is free to carry 
on the proscribed conduct outside the federation. This is the root problem 
for the federation in dealing with all of the internal controversies that have 
been alluded to here. The efficacy of expulsion has not been demonstrated 
in the case of the Teamsters. In other situations, expulsion and receivership 
sanctions have yielded rather better results, but the mocking example of 
Teamster successes in the face of expulsion occupies the center of the stage. 

There are conflicts within unions as well as among them. This is notably 
true in the International Union of Electrical Workers where James B. Carey, 
president, and Al Hartnett, secretary-treasurer, are engaged in acrimonious 
controversy. The 1961 national election in the International Association of 
Machinists was characterized by an unprecedented challenge to Al Hayes’ 
leadership. Although Hayes himself was not opposed, the contest for na- 
tional officers turned on the quality of the union’s organizing performance. 

The restiveness of the times is cropping up in the local life of the unions. 
David L. Cole has called attention to a “certain degree of rebelliousness and 
nonconformance within the labor movement now that we did not see even 
as recently as five years ago. . . . This is a form of anti-colonialism that the 
locals are asserting. . . . International unions, who recognize the importance 
of having some orderly procedure for the settlement of these horrible juris- 
dictional disputes . . . find [themselves] overruled time and again by their 
regional or local people because at the regional or local level they are accus- 
tomed to grab whatever membership they can grab by tradition. . . . We 
find, on the whole, a lack of respect for the international leadership without 
which the degree of responsibility and discipline essential to good labor rela- 
tions cannot be exercised.”’? Major Milwaukee breweries have been exposed 
to a rash of wildcat strikes diagnosed by responsible observers as stemming 
from insecurities generated by technological change in the industry. The 
flight engineers have experienced a “wildcat” strike set in motion by tech- 
nological causes. A Business Week reporter noted that underlying the 
McDonald-Rarick controversy at the 1960 Steelworkers’ convention “was 
the tenseness, the anger, and the fighting that were symptomatic of underly- 
ing problems—and frustration—within the union.” 

The changing conception of the union is nowhere more boldly revealed 


than in the development of unionism among union field representatives them- 
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selves. Unionism among union clerical and administrative employees is well 
established. Now it is not the office employees that are involved but organ- 
izers and international representatives. Recently the demands of these staff 
employees (including organizers on the Ladies Garment Workers and the 
AFL-CIO staffs ) for union representation have led to National Labor Rela- 
tions Board cases, with the union as employer opposing demands for repre- 
sentation. What is important here are not the merits nor the importance of 
these disputes but the disaffection that is disclosed on the part of staff mem- 
bers who must necessarily have a high identification with union purposes. 
External adversities and frustrations have contributed to the blunting of iden- 
tification and have caused union employees to question internal arrange- 
ments which they would not have questioned in more felicitous times. During 
the more dynamic phases of union development, no one could have con- 
ceived that the day might come when lower level officials would look upon 
the top union leadership as an adversary with whom they must bargain. 


The Process of Re-evaluation. Recent stress and strain have led many 
union leaders to ask some fundamental questions regarding the causes of 
trouble. Since I cannot be certain how extensive or how deep the re-evalua- 
tion is, this section must be based primarily on impressions. This much I am 
safe in saying—there is no evidence that the re-evaluation has gone far enough 
to become a basis for action. 

Most of the self-questioning has been directed at the unions’ perform- 
ance in the white-collar and professional field.* There is an attempt, centered 
for the most part in the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Department, to re- 
examine the fundamental union assumptions concerning white-collar union- 
ism. Does the feeling of separateness of the white-collar worker require 
special structural forms characterized by clear identification of the white- 
collar and professional character of the organizations? Do the traditional 
union objections to merit rating and other individualistic work standards 
need to be reviewed in the light of the individualistic biases of the white- 
collar and professional worker? 

The white-collar experience is causing some to re-examine traditional 
organizing appeals not only in relation to white-collar workers but in relation 
to unorganized workers generally. Many union people feel that the appeals 
which worked in the evangelical days of unionism—the appeal to the “empty 
stomach” and the attacks on profit-greedy employers—are no longer effective 
in the “affluent society,” particularly since management is making an all-out 
effort to be admired by its employees and thus keep the union out. 

-18 See, for example, Everett Kassalow, “The Occupational Frontiers of Union Growth,” Pro- 
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Still another question is being asked about organizing techniques: does 
it pay to use an “outside” union organizer, if he neatly conforms to the 
employer-induced stereotype of the “outsider”? Union executives responsible 
for organizing strategy are wondering whether an organizing campaign can 
succeed unless it is manned and carried through by authentic insiders. There 
have been some bitter experiences in which the affiliated union has been 
able to win over to its side the leaders of the “independent” union, only to 
find that the leaders were deserted by their followers in the subsequent 
NLBB election. 

Some are questioning the antibusiness tone of union propaganda. Is its 
net effect to alienate new union recruits, who generally think that their em- 
ployer is more powerful than the union? Some unions have even gone so far 
as to use advanced survey techniques to gauge the impact of propaganda on 
their prospects. 

Concerned with union democracy, either for its own sake as an internal 
vitalizing force or as a means of developing a more favorable public impres- 
sion, a few union sources have been probing the bases of union structure: 
has excessive centralization of authority in intermediate and national bodies 
threatened local union self-determination? Can an appeals procedure which 
ends within the international union guarantee an independent review of dis- 
ciplinary actions?" 


Conclusions 


The writing of current history imposes obvious limitations. 
It is easy to be taken in by the moods of the moment or to overcompensate 
for these moods. Hence, any attempt to see the larger meaning of events 
while they are still occurring must be subject to considerable discount. But 
the attempt ought perhaps to be made, even if it doesn’t succeed. 
The most popular explanation for the strains which the labor movement 
is experiencing is that it has suffered “loss of élan.” There has indeed been a 
loss of élan, but the standard of reference is, roughly speaking, a four-year 
period from 1935 to 1939, when the CIO set the pace for a major upheaval 
in industrial America. This was a period in which great gains were achieved 
chiefly, though not exclusively, by a self-propelled labor movement. After 
1939, other forces largely provided the leverage for union growth. These 
other forces, to be sure, would have been ineffective without the power of 
the labor movement itself, but union initiative was less important than in the 
1935-1939 upsurge. 


14 See George W. Brooks, The Sources of Vitality in the American Labor Movement (Ithaca: 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1960). 
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The organizer was the real hero of this four-year upheaval. The CIO 
organizer as the central figure has given way to other forces which cannot 
be detailed here. Social movements cannot sustain heroic postures, except 
synthetically, for more than brief periods of time. And given the adaptive- 
ness of management's industrial relations to the new unionism and the rising 
curve of economic well-being, union heroics could only be sustained by a 
form of pageantry bearing no relationship to the drastically altered circum- 
stances. 

When the industrial union leadership had to settle down, as indeed it had 
to, the vision of industrial unionism as a liberating force dimmed. The human 
errors and weaknesses that were submerged during the heroic period began 
to assert themselves. The management counteroffensive, numbed initially 
by glandular outrage, has begun to involve a more rational view of the situ- 
ation and in many industries has included provision of the same sorts of ben- 
efits which unions seek to obtain. Since unionism today is a function and not 
a mission, the union drive inevitably has slowed down. The cumulative effects 
of four postwar recessions have also served to dampen union aggressiveness. 

The lapse from grace which the unions have suffered stems largely from 
an image of failure. In a way, the new “hero” of American labor is James R. 
Hoffa, who is associated with success. The industrial unions today do not 
have the “smell of success” working for them. Despite front-page accounts 
of Hoffa’s wickedness, I sense a grudging admiration of his power—an image 
of power and effectiveness which the American system of communications 
has, in a kind of perversity, sedulously created. 

The truth of the matter is that if corruption and lack of democracy are the 
grounds for disaffection with the labor movement, there is little evidence 
that these problems are proportionately more acute today. Indeed, the evi- 
dence is at least as persuasive that the ethical and democratic performance 
of the unions is better. The difference from the past is that these problems 
have been brought more prominently into public view. 

The change in the public image of the labor movement has had different 
effects for different people. The failure to sustain the heroic posture has 
dimmed the labor movement's luster for the intellectual. The “warts and all” 
stand out, therefore, all the more conspicuously. Since there are few oppor- 
tunities for breakthroughs in organizing activities, many union officials look 
upon this as a convenient excuse for doing nothing. In point of fact, the 
growth that has occurred in the nonheroic period has been through gradual 
accumulation.” 

Let us draw up a tentative balance sheet of recent union performance. 


15 Irving Bernstein, “The Growth of American Unions—1945-1960,” Labor History, II (Spring, 
1961), 131-157. 
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High on the assets side is the inventiveness which American unions have dis- 
played in using collective bargaining for welfare ends and the promise which 
this holds for the solution of social problems in a pluralistic society. Unions 
have interpreted the job relationship as encompassing something more than 
payment related to the quality and quantity of work performed. The pay- 
ments, unions have asserted, must also have some relevance to all the needs 
of a worker and his family.’ To paraphrase the marriage rite, collective bar- 
gaining is increasingly seen by unions as a means of protecting the worker— 
at least in part—in sickness and in health, in employment and unemploy- 
ment, in work and in leisure, and in life and in death. Union pressure is 
remaking the character of health care and retirement benefits in the United 
States. In the immediate period the welfare approach to collective bargain- 
ing is being used with substantial effect, I believe, to moderate the effect 
of technological unemployment on the worker. 

The labor movement is a major force in American political life. No one 
who watches the union political performance, with all its peccadilloes and 
ineptness, and however he may disagree with its substantive goals, can fail 
to be impressed with its effectiveness in serving the real needs of the Ameri- 
can rank-and-file worker. It has brought into being an additional power 
center in American politics with, I think, wholesome effects for the demo- 
cratic system. 

Unionism in the United States is a function, responding to workers’ needs 
and to counterforces. It is reasonable to believe that the complex of insecuri- 
ties associated with major technological change will re-accent workers’ needs. 
Moreover, it is inconceivable that the combination of counterforces which 
enervated unionism in the twenties can have the same power against a labor 
movement which has sunk its roots deeply—as American labor has—into the 
economic and political life of the society. In brief, on the basis of the evi- 
dence presently available, labor’s defensiveness is a short-run phase and not 
a secular trend. 


16 Arthur M. Ross, “New Concept of Compensation?” Management Record, XIX (1957), 277; 
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Recent Employer Alliances 
in Perspective 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT in an old guise has occurred in American 
industrial relations.’ Some of the country’s largest employers have gone be- 
yond informal intercompany understandings and are presenting a common 
front in their bargaining with major unions. Negotiations in two bellwether 
industries, automobiles and basic steel, proceeded on this basis in 1958 and 
1959. The major railroads adopted group bargaining (as a peacetime pat- 
tern) as long ago as 1932, but employer unity in this industry has gained 
added significance in the current work-rules controversy. The railroads also 
established a strike insurance defense plan in 1959. This followed the signing 
of a mutual strike aid pact by the country’s leading airlines the year before. 
Large firms in other key industries have moved in similar directions.” 

Are these developments precursors of a momentous change in the coun- 
try’s labor relations? Will they tend to stabilize or exacerbate dealings be- 
tween employers and unions? Will they contribute to greater economic 
stability or instability? Will they lead to a dangerous centralization of power 
which the leaders of organized labor and the federal government will be 
obliged to match? These broad questions are unanswerable at the present 
time, but this article is designed to throw some light on them. 

Whatever the current meaning of these moves, it should be noted they 
are but another chapter in an old story. Employer solidarity in the industrial 
relations field long antedates labor solidarity. In many instances interfirm 
unity was achieved without formal organization, but it was no less real for 
that reason. Nor are formal ties among large companies wholly new to 
American industry. Group employer bargaining has been in effect for many 
years not only in the railroad industry but also in newspaper publishing in 
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large cities, ocean transport, shipbuilding, and, on the West Coast, in paper 
and pulp and motion picture production.* Thus, the extension of this type of 
bargaining to other branches of large-scale industry is not in itself particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

There are three principal considerations, however, which give this de- 
velopment more than passing interest. The big automobile and steel pro- 
ducers possess great economic staying power, prestige, and influence. The 
decision of these firms to bargain as two bodies testifies to the strength of 
the organized labor groups with which they deal and to the severity of the 
economic strains which they have been experiencing. By the same token, 
the achievement of greater unity among these companies enhances the very 
considerable strength they already possess, giving them substantially wider 
latitude as a group than they would have enjoyed individually. Whether the 
economy can adjust to restructuring of this sort without undergoing funda- 
mental change is an issue of critical importance. 

Moreover, the timing and circumstances of this development heighten its 
significance. The country is facing a rather different economic prospect in 
the sixties from that of the fifties. Today, there is no assurance that sales will 
consistently expand at satisfactory rates, that improvements in technology 
will be enough to offset other additions to cost, or that price adjustments can 
or should be counted on to cover any cost increases that will occur. Market 
forces within industries and among industries, regions, and countries are re- 
asserting themselves. Such pressures are pushing many firms back into the 
competitive system again, and many ideas about labor relations are being 
reformulated in the process. In these circumstances the extension of group 
employer bargaining to some of the country’s key industries assumes special 
importance. 

Finally, this type of bargaining is likely to yield a rather wide diversity 
of policy outcomes in different industries, since it increases the range of 
choices open to employers. At the same time group bargaining reduces the 
number of effective policy-making units, thereby tending to enhance the 
importance of any one decision. The impact of this development on the coun- 
try’s system of labor relations could be far-reaching and accordingly deserves 
the closest attention. 

Before turning to an assessment of group bargaining by larger firms, I 
shall briefly review similar bargaining by small, highly competitive firms. 
Joint employer action has been common for many years in the latter group 
and their experience provides a number of useful parallels and contrasts. Be- 


3 The two major producers of flat glass, Libbey-Owens-Ford and Pittsburgh Plate Glass, bar- 
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cause of the limitations of space, however, the experiences of the two types 
of groups can only be touched on here. In particular, it should be noted that 
no attempt will be made to consider the legal aspects of the subject. 


Group Bargaining Among Small Firms 


The classic case of interfirm bargaining is afforded by indus- 
tries like bituminous coal mining or building construction in which employers 
tend to be small relative to their union counterparts, product competition 
either on a national or local market basis is intense, capital requirements 
relative to labor requirements are low, and profit margins are narrow. Under 
these circumstances the individual employer is unlikely to be able to cope 
either with the upward cost pressures exerted by disciplined union groups 
or with the cost cutting tactics of rival firms not yet brought under effective 
union control. Once a substantial segment of employment in such industries 
or market areas is unionized, the inducement for the employers to organize 
in an effort to control pressures from these two sources becomes powerful 
indeed. If hiring is done through the unions or serious labor recruiting prob- 
lems arise, firms are under still more pressure to get together. If they do not, 
the unions’ control of the supply of labor may become absolute or firms may 
begin to pirate each others’ workers. Once unions become firmly established 
in such industries, they usually prefer to bargain with employers in groups 
rather than individually. Strongly entrenched unions like the Ladies Garment 
Workers and the Teamsters, as has often been noted, have deliberately 
encouraged employers to form bargaining associations.‘ 

The circumstances which lead employers in such industries to band to- 
gether for collective bargaining purposes are reasonably clear, but the effects 
which are likely to follow from their joint dealings are less easily described. 
Perhaps the most tangible change is the more professional character of the 
labor policies of individual firms under this type of bargaining. Small em- 
ployers in fields like clothing, printing, hotels and restaurants, and the other 
service trades have neither the time nor the resources to cope with the com- 
plex issues posed by modern unionism and contemporary labor relations. In 
joining with a group of employers each firm accepts the leadership of more 
professionally equipped persons to deal with these problems. Questions in- 
volving contract negotiations and administration are henceforth handled in 
a more systematic, carefully formulated, and better informed manner. The 
ciations and Collective Bargaining in New York City (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1950) 
and Morris A. Horowitz, The New York Hotel Industry (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960). The ag h: series, West Coast Collective Bargaining Systems, Clark Kerr and 


Curtis Aller, editors (Berkeley: Institute of Industrial Relations), also includes discussions of such 
bargaining situations. 
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likelihood of dissimilar concessions being made on the basis of similar facts 
is reduced, and relations between individual employers and their unionized 
workers are put on a more orderly footing. 

Second, under this type of bargaining the ironing out of differences in the 
employment conditions of individual firms is carried further. Employers are 
grouped into more sharply defined categories. Differences in working condi- 
tions among firms are subject to more definite tests. Wage structures and 
other terms of employment are consolidated. Formally bargained interfirm 
structures, as opposed to more loosely determined standards, begin to 
emerge. Union pressure is the dominant influence working towards this out- 
come, but employer groups provide powerful implementing mechanisms. 

Third, the emergence of united employer fronts in industries of this sort 
generally marks an important step towards more permanent, solidly based 
relationships between the parties. In a number of instances, employer accept- 
ance of unionism is not really achieved until managements close ranks to 
deal with their employees’ joint representatives. In doing so they acknowl- 
edge the union’s status as the workers’ spokesman on an interfirm basis and 
make clear that future bargaining is to continue on a similar footing. Until 
this is done the union-employer relationship in industries marked by many 
small, intensively competitive firms can hardly be stabilized. By the same 
token, drastic changes in the industry’s labor relations structure, as, for ex- 
ample, the unseating of a union by a rival group, becomes less likely. As ties 
between organized employers and organized workers become closer and 
more complex, intrusion by a new party into the relationship becomes in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Fourth, a united employer front in such industries marks a shift towards 
a common market view of the individual firm’s particular problems. Similari- 
ties, rather than differences, within a given group tend to be emphasized. 
The needs of all or most of the firms in a particular market—local, inter-city, 
or national—become uppermost. The thinking of the union’s leaders is likely 
to be affected too. True, the very nature of the union forces it to look beyond 
the individual firm to the larger group, but now the latter’s position and 
needs demand explicit attention. Trends and prospects in the market as a 
whole become of compelling importance. Whether inclined to an exclusion- 
ist or expansionist view, the parties begin to see their problems on a market- 
wide plane and to act accordingly. 

Whether group employer as opposed to single company bargaining among 
small, highly competitive firms tends to raise or lower wages and prices, re- 
strict or expand output, or increase or decrease labor strife is debatable. 
More important as determinants are the strength and type of unionism in- 
volved, the severity and extent of competitive pressures, and the level of 
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labor skills required. As noted above, employer associations may prove im- 
portant in achieving certain ends, such as standardization of interfirm costs, 
exclusion of nonunion sources of supply, or improvement of product-market 
conditions, but the main responsibility for such control programs ordinarily 
rests with the union. Employer groups usually play at best a subordinate 
role. This is clearly reflected in the bargaining records in apparel and hotels 
and restaurants and hardly less clearly in the building and metal trades. 
Similarly, in competitive industries in which unions have lost considerable 
strength, such as leather and textiles, the employer associations have proved 
almost completely ineffective in preventing widespread undercutting of em- 
ployment standards.’ The economic interests and positions of firms within 
such associations are frequently diverse. Competitive pressures often stem 
from other areas or industries over which a particular association has no in- 
fluence. The upshot is that in many of these industries a single employer 
group is little better able to control market forces than a single firm. 

It is possible to speak somewhat more definitely about the effect of asso- 
ciation bargaining in highly competitive industries on the frequency and 
seriousness of labor disputes. As already noted, group employer bargaining 
is apt to indicate acceptance of unionism by the more important firms in these 
industries on a permanent, equal-status basis. Hence, the number and length 
of protest actions associated with organizing efforts and the early stages of 
unionization are likely to be considerably reduced. It is no coincidence that 
some of the longest periods of industrial peace are to be found in certain of 
these industries, e.g., clothing, building service, and upholstery. Yet associa- 
tion bargaining is no guarantor of stability, as the record in coal makes clear. 
It also seems likely that when strikes occur they will have more serious con- 
sequences for customers and the general public. Nonetheless, the contribu- 
tion of such bargaining to more stable labor relations in these industries is 
well supported by experience.* 


Group Bargaining Among Large Firms 


This brief review of group employer action among small, 
highly competitive firms suggests a number of contrasts to relationships 
among large, less intensively competitive firms in various branches of heavy 
industry and some nonmanufacturing fields. In these industries, the individ- 


5 Compare, for example, Elton Rayack, “The Im of Unionism on Wages in the Men’s 


Clothing Industry, 1911-1956,” Labor Law Journal, IX (S ber, 1958), 674-688, and Sol- - 


omon Barkin, “Labour Relations in the United States T Industry,” International Labour 
Review, LXXV (May, 1957), 891-411. 

_ 6 Ross and Hartman reached this same conclusion with respect to the effect of multiemployer 
bengentay on industry generally. Arthur M. Ross and Paul T. Hartman, Changing Patterns of 
Ind: Conflict (New York: , 1960), p. 49. 
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ual firm typically commands far more resources to cope with unions on an 
independent basis. Labor costs are usually a smaller percentage of total costs 
and the possibility of companies either continuing limited operations or 
drawing on accumulated inventories in the event of a strike is much greater. 
Despite the examples of formal group action noted earlier, employers in 
these industries can generally limit their collaborative efforts to informal, 
behind-the-scenes contacts. Typically, two or three firms set the pace and 
rival firms follow their lead with respect to wage and price increases. The 
unions, of course, did not initiate this tradition, but they have prospered 
under it and given it added strength. In most situations neither party would 
be likely to see any advantage in formalizing the ties among employers. 

A system of informal collaboration appears to be admirably suited to the 
needs of leading firms in such industries for other reasons. While not much 
is really known about intercompany relationships at this level, there are evi- 
dently strong influences keeping the managements of such firms apart and 
equally strong influences bringing them together with respect to labor policy- 
making. On the one hand, the major firms in these industries want to retain 
scope for independent action. Even if there were complete mutual trust 
among the top executives of leader firms, uncertainties about future market 
conditions, future union demands, and future collective bargaining develop- 
ments would make any advance commitments hazardous. Company counsel 
would also urge a cautious approach to intercompany understandings for 
fear of transgressing the antitrust laws. On the other hand, it is obviously 
a matter of the first importance that each of the major firms in such indus- 
tries be kept informed of the plans and decisions of the others. Each com- 
pany is keenly aware that the most costly settlement reached by any one of 
them will probably have to be accepted by the others. They know that a strike 
against a single member of the group is likely to put that firm at an enormous 
disadvantage vis-a-vis its competitors and therefore under tremendous pres- 
sure to settle on the union’s terms. Given these conflicting influences it is 
hardly surprising that dealings between leading firms in such industries are 
marked by a certain wary intimacy in which interfirm collaboration falls con- 
siderably short of complete unity.” 

This kind of limited parallelism is also a natural by-product of the rela- 
tions between the major firms in these industries and their smaller rivals. 
The common concern is to keep wage and related costs from rising, piece- 
meal or through concentrated union pressure, to exorbitant levels. Typically, 
the major firms find it to their advantage (up to a point!) to make the 
has resstod fort; by the eaion (Mine, Mil, and Smelter Workers) to cxablis industrywide 
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cause of the smaller or higher cost firms their own. If the cost of the settle- 
ments finally arrived at seem unduly high to the latter, they can usually count 
on the major firms to effectuate an industrywide price increase. Contrariwise, 
certain smaller concerns may on occasion desire to maintain uninterrupted 
production by settling “above the pattern.” To go beyond the loose kind of 
unity implicit in these circumstances would be apt to raise more difficulties 
than it would resolve. Neither the principal firms nor their satellites want to 
be bound in advance of specific problem situations to a common policy. Even 
if the smaller firms participated in formal policy-making, the major firms 
would still have the deciding voice. For this reason, gains in terms of broader 
representation would not be especially significant. The operating problems 
and marketing positions of such a large number of firms are bound to diverge 
in many important aspects. As a consequence of all these factors, a single 
bargaining agency representing the entire employer group would be neither 
desirable nor possible. 

On the basis of these considerations the emergence of formal bargaining 
ties among some of the country’s largest companies seems all the more puz- 
zling. In a number of cases, however, rather special factors are involved. 
Consider first the labor relations pattern in railroads, ocean transport, and 
shipyards, three industries which have dealt with unions through industry or 
regional groups for many years. Disregarding war periods, group employer 
bargaining was first established in the railroad industry in 19382 when the 
carriers prevailed on the Railway Labor Executives Association to agree to a 
10 per cent wage reduction.° All three of these industries have many dealings 
with government in which common employer representations and decisions 
are required. Settlements in collective bargaining directly affect the rates or 
prices which the government will be called on to grant. Under these cir- 
cumstances, employer unity has long since become a necessity. 

The other large-scale industries in which employers bargain through for- 
mal groups also have rather special characteristics. A number, such as the 
motion picture producers, are concentrated in certain areas and /or are made 
up of a very few, large firms. Others, like newspaper publishers, deal with 
highly skilled and highly disciplined union organizations which control vital 
labor services. In these industries the influences which limit big companies 
to loose interfirm relations have given way to pressures for closer and more 
formal ties. No one pressure seems clearly dominant, but a major factor in 
most cases is the scope and strength of the unions involved. In some instances 
the employers’ counterthrust, as in motion picture production, is to contain a 
union’s demands within prescribed limits; in others, as in West Coast paper 
_ 8 Harry D. Wolf, “Railroads,” in How Collective Bargaining Works (New York: Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1942), chap. 7. 
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and pulp, efforts are directed more toward mutual accommodation.° In almost 
all cases, however, the relation between union policy and economic environ- 
ment is such that employers are quite literally pushed into making formal 
bargaining alliances with one another. 

It would be easy to exaggerate the differences between formal and in- 
formal alliances among large firms. Actually, the differences are often more 
nominal than real, as the outcome in terms of actual settlements depends 
on the economic strength of the constituent firms, market trends in the in- 
dustry, technological developments, and the like. Formalizing the ties be- 
tween certain companies gives the group added strength and permanence, 
but does not necessarily alter underlying relationships. In assessing the sig- 
nificance of group employer action in such industries, it is therefore appro- 
priate to treat formal and informal groupings together, which is the proce- 
dure adopted in the discussion which follows. 


Effects of Group Bargaining Among Large Firms 


A comparison of the effects of group employer bargaining 
in large-firm and small-firm industries, while fraught with difficulties, yields 
some interesting results. Perhaps the most important consideration is that 
various market and institutional relationships frequently limit the influence 
of employer groups in both types of industries, though much more severely 
in competitive than in noncompetitive industries. Even employer bargaining 
groups in industries in which firms are large and not intensely competitive 
rarely include all producers in a given field. The possibility that some big 
national operator will break into a particular area of one of these industries, 
whether it be paper processing, steel manufacturing, or some other field, is 
always present. Smaller firms outside the fold may also cut into particular 
markets. Different conditions among firms within a given group likewise limit 
the group’s effectiveness. Both external and internal pressures have operated 
in almost all cases, including automobiles, basic steel, maritime, motion pic- 
ture production, and paper manufacturing, to delimit the role of employer 
group activities. 

As noted earlier, the principal effects of employer association bargaining 
among small, highly competitive firms have been to professionalize their 
labor policies, reduce interfirm differences in wages and employment condi- 
tions, promote stable union-employer relations, and encourage marketwide 
approaches to labor policy questions. Few, if any, of these effects can be at- 
tributed to group activities among large firms, since most had set their poli- 

® Compare Hugh Lovell and Tasile Carter, Collective Bargaining in the Motion Picture In- 
dustry (Berkeley: Institute of Industrial Relations, 1955) Clark Kerr and Roger Randall, 
“Crown Zellerbach Corporation and the Pacific Coast Pulp and ~ Industry,” in Clinton S. 


Golden and Virginia D. Parker, editors, Causes of Industrial Peace (New York: Harper, 1955), 
pp. 57-81. 
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cies along these lines before the company groupings emerged. And a big 
employer determined to follow independent policies with respect to any one 
of these matters would hardly be deflected by his fellow employers anyway. 

The principal effect of collective employer action among large firms is 
usually seen when there is a critical issue. The closed shop provided such a 
rallying point in earlier periods, wage inflation did later, and the problem 
of restrictive practices and work rules has recently. On collateral questions, 
differences in plant conditions and management philosophies are likely to 
preclude common policies. As the central issues fade in importance, the em- 
ployer groups in these industries are apt to lose strength or all but disappear, 
while the emergence of other issues at a later date may change their char- 
acter materially. 

The effects of group company bargaining on the tone or style of union- 
employer relations in such industries may be divided between flexible accom- 
modation and rigid containment. Among small, highly competitive firms 
employer association bargaining is almost always associated with more stable 
labor relations structures. Among large, less competitive firms group bargain- 
ing may move in this direction, as experience in West Coast paper has shown. 
On the other hand, it may signalize a definite hardening of employer atti- 
tudes, as appears to have been the case in basic steel. A policy of rigid con- 
tainment may be held to for long periods, as in newspaper publishing, or it 
may be considerably modified only to be reinstituted later, as in the railroad 
industry. In some instances, the development of a united front among em- 
ployers has led to greater centralization of policy-making at higher levels of 
authority. Since the number of firms in any one of these groups is quite lim- 
ited, however, this is far less characteristic of group bargaining among large 
firms than among small. In most instances the same key firms appear to con- 
trol major decisions, any shifts in influence within a particular group being 
more subtle than substantial. 

These diverse results reflect the fact that managements of large firms, 
individually or collectively, have rather wide latitude in their choice of labor 
policies. They can espouse flexible or rigid, narrow or broad, negative or 
positive philosophies. Employer associations representing small, highly com- 
petitive firms, by contrast, are typically hedged in tightly either by union 
controls or market forces, or both. As noted earlier, the fact that some of the 
country’s largest firms have formed closer knit relationships indicates that 
they have experienced similar pressures too, but in their case unity is sought 
in order to preserve a latitude of choice. It is precisely here that the differ- 
ence in group employer bargaining in highly competitive, as opposed to less 
competitive industries, is most marked. 

As to the comparative effects of such bargaining in these two types of 
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industries on wages, prices, and related economic variables, there is little 
evidence to go on. A priori, one would expect group employer action among 
large firms to hold labor costs below the levels they would otherwise have 
reached, since these firms possess more independent decision-making power 
than small, highly competitive firms. In fact, some such result has apparently 
occurred, but how important interfirm unity has been in bringing it about is 
questionable. Generalizing about the issue is difficult because the approaches 
of employer groups toward attaining this objective vary so widely. Some 
clues are afforded by recent developments in particular industries, however, 
and these are considered in the discussion which follows.” 


Strike Insurance Pacts 


At least three industries in which leading firms are large and 
competition is generally limited—airlines, newspaper publishing, and rail- 
roads—have developed formal plans for providing struck firms with financial 
assistance. Newspapers belonging to the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association can buy any amount of strike insurance up to a maximum of 
$10,000 a day and $500,000 a year. The annual cost for each $100 of daily 
benefits is $123.50 for 25 days, $163.50 for 50 days, and $203 for 100 days. 
The policies are underwritten by a foreign insurance firm. 

The Association of American Railroads sponsored a plan in 1959 under 
which fixed costs of a participating firm, including property taxes, interest 
charges, maintenance costs, and “the cost of the supervisory, official and 
other forces necessary in its opinion to preserve applicant's carrier proper- 
ties in a standby condition,” are defrayed during a strike. Benefits can total 
as much as $600,000 a day. The initial financing consisted of payments by 
each railroad of an amount equal to its own fixed charges for one day, the 
total coming to more than six million dollars. As in the newspaper publishing 
plan, the insurance is underwritten by a foreign company. 

Under the mutual strike aid pact of the airlines, a participating company 
shut down by any strike (except one in which the carrier has violated the 
Railway Labor Act or refuses to settle for emergency board recommenda- 
tions which the striking union is willing to accept) receives payments from 
the other participants in an amount equal to their increased revenues attrib- 
utable to the strike, less any increased expenses involved. Between October 
1958, when the companies first entered into agreement, and April 1961 strike 

10 Recent discussions of group bargaining among large firms will be found in U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Collective Bargaining in the Basic Steel Industry (Washington, D.C.: 1961); 

one P. Goldberg, The Maritime Story (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Universi Press, 1958); 
acob J. Kaufman, Collective Bargaining in the Railroad Industry (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1952); and the —_— on “Cooperation Among Managements in Collective Bargaining” 
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benefits came to about fifteen million. A more limited plan, defining insurable 


strikes in narrower terms than under the present pact, was approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board on May 20, 1959, over vigorous union objections. 
The amendment broadening the pact to its present form was adopted by the 
companies on March 7, 1960; the plan, as amended, is now in effect but the 
unions once again have protested and CAB action on the unions’ petition is 
pending.” 

In assessing the effects of these strike defense plans, it should be noted 
that struck companies are free to reach the best settlements they can but 
that the arrangements would hardly last long if the major terms of settle- 
ments were not acceptable to other important firms in the industry. Thus, the 
strike defense plans combine a limited measure of flexibility with a consid- 
erable degree of employer solidarity. The unions in these industries have 
been generally successful in extending important gains from one firm to 
others. However, by making it possible for any one of their number to with- 
stand the pressure of a strike, the employers are acting to protect the inter- 
ests of the group as a whole.” 

Since these strike aid plans will not survive unless each employer acts in 
the interests of the larger group, the tendency for employers participating in 
such plans to act in concert will certainly be strengthened. The important 
fact, however, is that strike aid plans could not have emerged in the first 
place if unity among the major firms had been lacking. The common purpose 
reflected in these plans is more one of limiting the gains of unions than elim- 
inating unions altogether, i.e., they are more the product of union strength 
than of union weakness. 

Some of the newspaper labor disputes in which strike insurance aid fig- 
ured, such as the 1959 strikes at the Portland Oregonian and at the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, contained antiunion overtones. In the former instance the 
dispute is still unsettled and the prospect for the unions is rather bleak. In 
a number of such situations, however, the unions eventually scored significant 
gains. 

In reviewing the strikes involving the airlines’ mutual aid pact in its 
original form, the CAB concluded: 


The Agreement, although increasing management's abilities to withstand the eco- 
nomic impact of strikes in the same manner that union strike benefits cushion the 


11 Mark L. Kahn, “Mutual Strike Aid in the Airlines,” Labor Law Journal, XI (July, 1960), 
596 
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economic effect on employees, does not purport to affect the carriers’ duties under 
the Railway Labor Act to bargain in earnest.'® 

In a court test of the strike insurance plan adopted by the railroads, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen charged that the purpose of the plan was 
“to promote and encourage lengthy work stoppages and lockouts in violation 
of the transportation policy and the Railway Labor Act”; the court's decision 
in this case is pending.™* 

While it appears true that strikes under these various plans have tended 
to lengthen, and that the unions themselves are closing ranks to counter the 
counter-moves of the employers, there is no evidence that labor organiza- 
tions have been materially weakened by these developments.” 


Employer Unity in Automobiles and\Basic Steel 


Negotiations in automobiles this year and in basic steel next 
year provide a crucial test of the new unity among major employers. Be- 
cause this article is being written in the summer of 1961, little can be said 
about either of the negotiations here. The record of settlements in these two 
industries since World War II, however, contains a number of implications 
for the future which can be briefly noted. 

First, the solidarity which has evolved among the major firms in these two 
industries is quite insecure and limited. By the end of the fifties common 
fronts of a sort were finally achieved in both fields, but they were limited 
to a few key issues and the possibility of division even on these issues always 
seemed near at hand. The independence shown by the Kaiser company is 
illustrative of the point. The unity of the automobile companies appears even 
more limited and tenuous than that of the basic steel manufacturers. 

Unlike the Automobile Workers Union, the Steelworkers Union has advo- 
cated group bargaining among the big steel producers for many years. The 
pressure on any one producer to settle fast and get the jump on rivals is much 
greater among the automobile firms, making the gains from whipsawing for 
the union correspondingly bigger. A repetition of the 1955 denouement when 
Ford advanced its supplementary unemployment benefits plan independ- 
ently of General Motors could well happen, though hardly in such dramatic 
form. 

Second, the employers in both fields were obliged to make common cause 
since the concessions which the unions had previously won or were still seek- 


18 Civil Aeronautics Board Opinion and Order E-13899, May 20, 1959. 

14 Suit brought September 8, 1960, in the U.S. District Court in New York by the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen as a result of its 26-day strike against the Long Island Railroad. 

15 Strike defense plans in these industries are disc by John Barry, “Strike Insurance: 
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and Kahn, op. cit., pp. 595-606. 
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ing could not be tolerated in the economic environment of the late fifties. 
The generous settlements associated with single company bargaining had 
produced no serious consequences for the industries in the general inflation- 
ary circumstances of the early postwar years. The outsize settlements in 1955 
and 1956 were but extreme examples of this same environment and thinking. 
The alliances formed for the next negotiations were a direct outgrowth of 
the development of looser product and labor markets and of the resurgence 
of competitive forces both domestically and abroad. 

Third, there is no question but that the common front established by the 
major automobile and steel companies helped to moderate the 1958 and 1959 
settlements. The automobile agreement renewed the cost-of-living escalator 
and the annual improvement factor of the prior agreement; some improve- 
ments were made in the supplementary unemployment benefits plan, but 
they required no change in the five-cents-an-hour contribution by employ- 
ers; the only money items not already provided under the previous agree- 
ment were an eight-cents-an-hour increase to skilled workers and some lim- 
ited improvements in pensions and other fringe benefits. The agreement in 
basic steel consisted of a three-year package which came to about 29 cents 
an hour compared to 65 cents provided under the three-year settlement of 
1956."* The fact that the steel producers injected the work rules issue into 
the 1959 negotiations may not have testified to their adroitness as bargainers, 
but it certainly did testify to the ubiquity of market forces. 

How much influence should be attributed to the united stand of the em- 
ployers in these two settlements is hard to say. At the very least their decision 
to stick together provided an approach, perhaps the only practical one open 
to them, for limiting the gains of the two unions. Beyond this, it helped bring 
long-run considerations into focus and geared individual company strategies 
more closely to the interests of the industries as a whole. Whether the result- 
ing policies will actually serve the broader interests of the two industries in 
the future remains to be seen. The fact is that the decision to present a com- 
mon front was an important prior condition for adopting such policies in the 
first place. 

The posture of the two unions in future bargaining in these industries 
will inevitably be changed by this development as well. Both unions must 
now reckon with the possibility of stiffer resistance and firmer stands on key 
issues. Longer and more costly strikes may occur. Since rejection of the 
unions’ terms has become both more likely and more costly, the unions will 
henceforth tend to move with greater discretion. In this way, employer unity 
supplements the dampening influences associated with slack labor markets 


16 Collective Bargaining in the Basic Steel Industry, p. 150. 
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and becomes the institutional device through which increased product com- 
petition blunts the unions’ demands. 

Fourth, while employer unity in these two industries is the logical out- 
growth of the changed economic environment and has resulted in a harden- 
ing of employer bargaining policies, the companies still enjoy wide latitude 
of choice. Because of their size and financial strength, the particular policies 
which the firms adopt towards product pricing, production methods, staffing 
requirements, capital financing, and the like will have a significant bearing 
on their approach to collective bargaining and on the unions’ approach as 
well. Consider, for example, what the effects on the postwar settlements in 
basic steel would have been if the companies had elected to finance expan- 
sion by going to the outside capital market instead of relying chiefly on 
retained corporate earnings. Steel price increases during the fifties would 
have been considerably reduced, the upward pressure on other prices would 
have been at least somewhat moderated, and any backwash effect on wages 
in steel and elsewhere would have been correspondingly lessened. The range 
of choice open to the companies on this and similar issues lying outside the 
usual collective bargaining area has in no way been narrowed by decisions 
to bargain as groups. Indeed, the effort of the firms to gain tighter controls 
over labor costs may induce them to change long-standing pricing policies 
and traditional practices in other areas as well. 

As for the bargaining area itself, companies forming a common front may 
well enjoy more latitude, despite their obligations to the group, than if they 
had acted alone. The reason, of course, is that if it chooses to do so the group 
can exercise choices not open to the individual firm. Thus, the automobile 
or steel employers, acting together, can adopt either a wholly negative view 
of the principal issues in present-day labor relations, such as job displace- 
ment, worker efficiency, and wage relationships, or a more positive, long- 
range view. If they acted singly, their range of choice would be narrowed by 
the necessity for each firm to keep in line with its rivals’ costs. 

True, the first steps towards important innovations in labor relations, as 
the examples of American Motors in automobiles and Kaiser in basic steel 
attest, are apt to be taken by a single company. The dominant group of firms 
in an industry must seek compromise solutions acceptable to the majority 
uf the companies and so will be inclined to view innovations in the labor area 
with skepticism and suspicion. For this reason it is likely that the joint com- 
mittee at Kaiser Steel will make much faster progress than the two commit- 
tees established at the behest of former Labor Secretary Mitchell in the steel 
industry to consider new approaches to work rules and human relations 
issues. Nevertheless, the decision as to whether a particular innovation is to 
have any general significance rests with the major companies as a group. Nor 
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is a negative, unimaginative response a necessary result in the long run of 
closer employer collaboration. Unified employer bargaining among large 
firms in other industries, as, for example, flat glass, railroads, and West Coast 
paper and pulp, has not been inflexible or one-directional over long periods 
of time. Similarly, the advent of this type of bargaining in automobiles and 
basic steel could ultimately encourage more, not less, broadly inventive 
approaches to industrial relations in these two industries. 

Fifth and last, the development of closer ties among the major automo- 
bile and steel companies could prove to be an important step towards creat- 
ing a limited national wage-price policy or a national approach to other major 
issues. The position in which the Labor-Management committee appointed 
by President Kennedy finds itself is an interesting case in point. Whether this 
committee will have any success in keeping privately determined settlements 
within a public interest framework with regard to the inflation issue and 
other critical problems is still uncertain, but its failure would be a foregone 
conclusion if each automobile and steel producer approached the bargaining 
table on an individual firm basis. If, for example, serious inflationary pres- 
sures were to develop again, the companies would be likely to turn their 
backs on employer unity and reach separate agreements reminiscent of 1955- 
1956. This is not to suggest that a united stand by the big automobile and 
steel companies would automatically guarantee noninflationary agreements 
in these two industries; perhaps all that could really be counted on is that 
employer unity would cause considerable industrial unrest. Nevertheless, 
lacking a high degree of parallelism among these key firms, collective bar- 
gaining in a high pressure environment would almost surely yield inflationary 
results. 

As George Taylor has observed, national planning by private negotiation 
is a complex and difficult undertaking.’" Whether a limited type of planning 
of this sort is desirable or necessary raises issues which can not be dealt with 
here. It is enough to note that group employer bargaining among the big 
automobile and steel companies marks a potentially important step in this 
direction.’® 

Thus, somewhat paradoxically, unity is likeliest to emerge among large 
firms when, from the viewpoint of checking inflationary pressures, it is needed 


17 George W. Taylor, “The Adequacy of Taft-Hartley in Public Emergency Disputes,” Annals, 
CCCIII (January, 1961), 76-84. In this article, Taylor advances the interesting suggestion that 
a Board of Accountability be established well before a crisis is reached in a major national emer- 
gency dispute to provide public mediation as distinct from traditional private mediation and 

. . . to encourage the perce precisely to define the issues and to work at their reconciliation.” 

18 For discussions 0 group employer activities in automobiles and basic steel, see Collective 
Bargaining in the Basic Steel Industry, especially chapters 4 and 6, and the papers by William 
H. McPherson and Jack Stieber given at the 1960 IRRA Spring Meeting referred to above and 
published in Labor Law Journal, XI (July. 1960), 607-621. 
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least. Conversely, employer unity is apt to languish in “good times” when 
inflation threatens and united company action is needed most. With rising 
defense expenditures and increasing activity in other fields in the months 
ahead, it would not be surprising if individual producers in major industries 
broke ranks and settled on the best terms possible. Nor would it be surpris- 
ing if government spokesmen urged these same employers to stand together 
in keeping wage pressures under control. Since the alternative would be 
direct controls of some type, the companies’ response could well be favor- 
able, even though the temptation to settle individually would be great. The 
issue of controls or no controls would then rest with the unions and their 


ability to keep strike pressures in check. 


Conclusion 

To summarize in terms of the questions asked at the outset, 
group employer bargaining is not so much an independent influence as a 
facilitating mechanism through which certain purposes and policies may be 
realized. In industries in which firms are small and highly competitive, unity 
among employers becomes an integral part of efforts by unions, and perhaps 
by some of the larger firms, to prevent undercutting of employment stand- 
ards. The effectiveness of employer organizations under these circumstances 
in achieving this fundamental purpose is much more a function of the 
strength of the unions than of the employer groups. In industries in which 
firms are large and few in number, employer unity tends to become the focus 
of efforts by management to control increases in labor cost resulting from 
union pressure on individual firms. Whereas in small-scale industry employ- 
ers organize as much against other employers as against unions, in large-scale 
industry defense against the unions becomes almost the sole objective. 

In the future, the extent and general direction of employer group action 
will largely depend on economic conditions. In a full-employment, inflation- 
ary environment, large firms are likely to revert to single-company bargain- 
ing, coming together again under loose market conditions. The effect of closer 
unity among large firms is to moderate any further increases in wages and 
prices, but market trends remain the major determinants. Greater solidarity 
among major producers in large-scale industry may also lead to some sharpen- 
ing in industrial tensions, depending on the particular direction which group 
action takes.’* Group bargaining among small, competitive firms, on the other 
hand, almost always contributes to greater industrial peace. 

Although market conditions shape the general character of interfirm deal- 
ings in labor relations, the range of possible outcomes is wide. In highly com- 
petitive fields, the unions largely control the particular path of development, 


19 For further discussion of this question, see the article by Arthur M. Ross in this issue (editor). 
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but in less competitive fields, employer groups exercise considerable influ- 
ence. The resulting patterns of industrial relations in the latter fields vary 
from concern with short-run, limited goals to emphasis on long-run, rather 
wide-ranging objectives. Group employer organizations among large firms 
are more likely to take a broad view of their role than are organizations rep- 
resenting small firms, a factor which may prove important in any effort to 
combine public and private planning in collective bargaining. The desirabil- 
ity of encouraging greater employer solidarity involves a difficult value judg- 
ment, but if, as seems likely, group employer bargaining is destined to become 
increasingly important in the future, there is no reason why it cannot be 
given a positive and creative role. 


ARTHUR M. ROSS* 


The Prospects 
for Industrial Conflict 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE is to examine some of the in- 
fluences which will affect the future volume of strike activity in the United 
States.’ 

Contrary to what is often supposed, the proportion of American union 
members engaging in strikes has been diminishing for many years. There has 
been little change in the average duration of stoppages, so that the intensity 
of strike activity as a whole—measured by man-days of idleness in relation to 
union membership—has fallen off substantially. (See Table 1. The increase 
in two of the measures during the 1957-1960 period was due entirely to the 
1959 steel strike. ) 

In a recent volume, the present writer and his coauthor discussed some 
probable changes in industrial relations which should be conducive to a 
further decline in relative strike activity.? We argued that employers within 
various industries are likely to collaborate more closely in formulating and 
executing collective bargaining policies and that unions will increasingly 
seek political solutions as an alternative to economic action. We conceded 
that organizational and leadership rivalries in the labor movement might well 
become intensified in the near future; and the maritime strike during the 
summer of 1961 seems to have borne out this judgment. Finally, we pre- 
dicted more stable union-management relations in certain industries where 
conflict has been endemic. Thus the picture was mixed, but on the whole 
these institutional changes seemed to suggest continued pacification in the 
long run. 

In this article the analysis is extended in two further directions. Some 
short-run, more immediate influences on the volume of strike activity are 


* Director, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Berkeley. 
11 am glad to acknowledge the assistance of John R. Eriksson of the Institute of Industrial 


Relations. 
2 Arthur M. Ross and Paul T. Hartman, Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict (New York 


and London: Wiley, 1960). 
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discussed. First, employers have been assuming a more aggressive posture 
in collective bargaining (see the symposium on “The Employer Challenge 
and the Union Response” elsewhere in this issue ). Second, conflict over work 
rules, job assignments, “job protection,” and other issues affecting the bal- 
ance between employee security and productive efficiency has been coming 
to a head. Third, technological change has undermined the capacity of unions 
to conduct successful strikes in highly automated industries such as oil refin- 
ing and telephones. Fourth, sustained overcapacity and high inventories have 
altered the nature of the strike in certain raw material industries such as coal, 
steel, lumber, and copper, requiring a recalculation of strike strategy on the 
part of labor and management. 


TABLE 1 
TREND OF STRIKE ACTIVITY IN THE UNITED StaTEs, 1900-1960 
Membership Duration Membership 
Period participation of loss 
ratioa strikes b ratioc 
1900-29 83.2 na n.a. 
1930-47 20.3 14.6 296.4 
1948-604 18.3 15.9 2138.5 
1948-50 17.4 16.7 290.6 
1951-53 16.9 12.9 228.8 
1954-56 10.1 14.3 163.4 
1957-604 9.8 18.6 181.8 


Source: Computed from data supplied by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
a Number of strikers as proportion of union membership, annual average. 
leness ion mei annual average. 
aI have used an cotimale ¢ of 17,700,000 union members in the United States for 1960. 


The second major part of the article returns to the subject of labor- 
management relations in particular industries and examines the “anatomy” 
or industrial structure of conflict. The main lines of the argument can be 
summarized as follows: 

1. A large proportion of total strike activity has been concentrated in a 
few major industries called “centers of conflict.” Industrial relations in these 
industries are not perpetually disturbed, however. On the contrary, they 
typically go through active cycles of belligerency reflecting pressures within 
the companies and unions and between them. The term “cycles of strikes” is 
used to represent these belligerent intervals in major industries. There have 
been eight centers of conflict since 1927 and nine cycles of strikes. Only 
four cycles—in basic steel, construction, electrical equipment, and machinery 
(except electrical )—are active at the present time.® 

2. When strike activity in the active centers of conflict is deducted from 
total man-days of idleness, there remains what we call the “residual level of 
conflict.” The residual level reflects the general condition of labor-manage- 


8 When the number of employees is taken into account, construction cannot be considered 
conflict-ridden. However, it accounts for almost fifteen per cent of strike idleness during the past 
decade. 
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ment relations, as affected by influences having widespread impact in the 
organized sector of the economy. 

3. The residual level of conflict in the United States has been compar- 
atively stable over considerable periods of time. It has moved upward twice 
in the past generation, once in the New Deal era and again after World 
War II. This rise in the residual level has been more or less in keeping with 
the increase of union membership. There have been five years, however— 
1937, 1941, 1946, 1947, and 1952—during which the residual level was 
unusually high. In other words, the volume of strike activity above and 
beyond the cycles of strikes in major centers of conflict was abnormally large. 
In each of these years there were disturbing forces with widespread inci- 
dence, associated with the CIO organizing drive in 1987 and with World 
War II and the Korean War in the other years. 

4. The decline in relative strike activity is largely explained by the fact 
that important cycles of strikes have come to a close. Unlike unions in many 
Northern European countries, American unions have not generally relin- 
quished the use of the strike weapon in favor of other techniques. The resid- 
ual level has moved up in proportion to union membership since 1933, while 
cycles of belligerency have terminated in the apparel, automobile, coal min- 
ing, and textile industries. If the remaining cycles in basic steel, construction, 
electrical equipment, and machinery should come to a close, and if no new 
cycles should begin, then the volume of strike activity would fluctuate in 
the neighborhood of 18,000,000 man-days per year, as compared with an 
average of 32,000,000 during the past decade. This might be regarded as a 
kind of irreducible minimum under existing economic and political insti- 
tutions. 


Short-Run Influences on Industrial Conflict 


The Management Bargaining Offensive. Among the more 
immediate influences affecting the likelihood of conflict, the most important 
is doubtless management's more active and aggressive strategy in collective 
bargaining. Companies have collaborated more closely through joint com- 
mittees, as in basic steel; through “parallel bargaining,” as in automobiles; 
through constant exchange of information, as in aircraft; and through strike 
insurance, as in airlines, newspapers, and railroads. Public relations programs 
have been launched to strengthen management's position with rank-and-file 
workers and local union officials. Employers have taken the initiative in seek- 
ing contract changes, such as abandonment of escalator clauses, revison of 
work rules, reform of incentive plans, and modification of seniority systems. 

Strictly speaking it is not inevitable that this new stance of employers, 
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coupled with a tighter bargaining policy, should increase the amount of con- 
flict. Multiemployer collaboration is firmly established in many industries and 
is highly developed in the Western European countries where strikes have 
withered away. There is nothing illegal or immoral in making demands upon 
unions. Some American unions, such as the Communications Workers, have 
adjusted themselves to a weak position in their industry, just as some employ- 
ers, such as the mine operators and trucking firms, have adjusted themselves 
to strong unions. Wage rates have been static in coal mining and the needle 
trades over considerable periods of time; wage cuts have been negotiated 
peaceably, or awarded by arbitrators, in garment, textile, hosiery, and shoe 
manufacturing. The aircraft employers and unions demonstrated in 1960 that 
successful bargaining can be conducted under difficult and uncertain con- 
ditions. Restraints imposed by the world market are powerful in many 
countries where strikes have been virtually eliminated. 

Viewing the situation realistically, however, we must recognize that the 
volume of conflict may well increase in the short run. First, unions will 
struggle against programs designed to reduce their influence and prestige 
with the workers they represent. The International Union of Electrical Work- 
ers’ resistance was ineffectual, it is true, but had to be expected sooner or 
later. One of the big question marks in industrial relations is whether the 
“General Electric formula” will be applied in other industries where the 
unions are stronger than the IUE. Second, union members and officials are 
disinclined to credit market restraints except where those restraints are par- 
ticularly obvious because of nonunion competition and piece-rate methods 
of compensation. Throughout a large sector of American industry, employ- 
ees have become accustomed, over the past 15 years, to a “going annual 
increase” in real and money wage rates. If these expectations must be dis- 
appointed to any large extent, certaialy there will be transitional frictions. 
Third, it must be expected that employers will not always play their new 
role wisely and circumspectly. It was shown in the 1959 steel conflict that 
a joint employers’ committee—a perfectly sound instrument in itself—is 
capable of becoming impaled on a rigid, unrealistic bargaining policy. It 
is also possible that some employers will attempt to apply the General Elec- 
- tric strategy to unions in a stronger position than IUE, or will endeavor to 
sell a less attractive package than General Electric offered. Thus, if man- 
agement should continue to play a more assertive role, some time may pass 
before unions and union members have adjusted to the change and before 
employers have learned to eschew romanticism. 


Working Rules, Displacement, and Job Protection. We must next inquire 
whether controversies over job security and industrial efficiency will increase 
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the volume of industrial conflict. Such controversies are especially likely to 
arise in industries such as basic steel, railroads, and maritime where employ- 
ment of production workers is declining and the labor force is aging. Work- 
ing rules and practices have an indirect effect upon employment. Where 
displacement is serious, unions may seek more direct measures of job pro- 
tection such as manning tables and restrictions on layoffs. The Supreme 
Court has recently held that job protection is a legitimate subject of bargain- 
ing under American labor law.‘ 

As employment of production workers has declined in numerous indus- 
tries, two other issues have been aggravated. The first is subcontracting with 
its overtones of union jurisdictional conflict. The second is job assignments. 
Can employers redistribute duties, eliminate job titles, and assign workers 
to duties outside the scope of their classifications? Or do the employees in 
a given category have exclusive jurisdiction over their customary duties? 
Up to now there has been relatively little explicit bargaining on either of 
these questions. Many disputes have been taken into arbitration, where the 
hapless arbitrators, lacking any solid indications of contractual intent, have 
been forced to extract tenuous implications from the recognition clause, the 
management rights article, and the seniority section. Employers have become 
greatly concerned over restrictions on the right of assignment and have 
launched a determined counteroffensive.® 

Will these bargaining problems associated with technological and eco- 
nomic change constitute a major source of industrial conflict in the near 
future? Historically they have not. In 1940 Sumner H. Slichter showed that 
unions were attempting to “control” rather than obstruct technological 
change: they were seeking to limit displacement and alleviate distress by 
spacing the introduction of machinery, asserting jurisdiction over new jobs, 
reducing hours, gaining dismissal pay, controlling entrance into the trade, 
and so on.® After another decade, Slichter’s colleague Benjamin M. Selek- 
man argued that “majority union policy . . . accepts technological advance, 
provided there are proper protections for the interests of affected workers.”" 
There remained a group of time-honored obstructions in isolated industries 
such as longshoring and construction, where contractors had a vested inter- 
est in traditional methods. Even these obstructions have begun to yield in 
the meantime. 

4 Order of Railroad Telegraphers, et. al. v. Chicago and North Western Railway Company 
(1960), 362 U.S. 330. 

5 See S. H. Slichter, J. Healy, and E. R. Livernash, The Impact of Collective Bargaining upon 
Management ( Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1960), pp. 244-279. 

_ 6S. H. Slichter, Union Policies and Industrial Management (Washington, J.C.: Brookings 
Institution, 1941), pp. 201-281. 


7 Benjamin M. and Sylvia K. Selekman, “Productivity and Collective Bargai ing,” H 
Business Review, XXVIII (March, 1950), 132. arvard 
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The outcome of the 1959 steel strike does not mean that collective bar- 
gaining is necessarily unequal to the task of resolving conflicts between indus- 
trial efficiency and job security. I will abstain from performing yet another 
autopsy on that dispute in the belief that the bargaining errors—particularly 
those of the employers—have been sufficiently memorialized.® 

Only a few of the major conflicts in recent years have involved techno- 
logical change, work rules, and job protection. The principal issues in all 
large-scale strikes in the United States between 1953 and 1959 are classified 
in Table 2. A large-scale strike is defined as one involving more than 10,000 


TABLE 2 


PRINCIPAL Issues IN LARGE-SCALE STRIKES 
IN THE UNITED States, 1953-1959 


Fringe benefits. . . 
Wages, fringe benefits, union shop ‘ 1 
Wages, retention of hiring hall . 1 
Grievance and arbitration procedures 1 
Enforcement of contract 1 
Union organization . 1 
Union jurisdiction . . . 1 
Company-wide agreement .. 1 
Establishment of production standards ‘ 2 


(Westinghouse strikes, 1955 and 1955-56) 


Wages, working rules . 
(Eastern Airlines, 1958; Basic Steel, 1959) 

Work standards, speed of operation, seniority . . . 1 
(Pittsburgh Plate Glass, — 


(Cement industry, 1957 ) 


Source: See footnote 9. 


workers and lasting more than 30 days. There were 48 of these stoppages 
during the seven-year period. Fifteen were in construction, four in agricul- 
tural equipment, three in basic steel, and three in aircraft, with the remainder 
widely scattered.® One can also think of smaller or shorter disputes, such as 
the Pennsylvania Railroad strike of 1960, but the number is not very great. 
Among the large-scale strikes analyzed above, only six out of 49 have 
centered on the range of issues under discussion here. On the other hand, 
all of these six, except for the Westinghouse strikes, occurred toward the 
end of the period, so that the problem may be gathering momentum. 
8 
eee ston, D.C. 1961). Department of Labor, Collective Bargaining in the Steel Industry 


® The classification of issues is based upon narrative accounts and descriptions in the Monthly 
Labor Review of the U. S. Labor Department. 
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Much will depend on the success of various new attempts to deal with 
issues of work rules, job protection, and technological displacement. Some 
of these endeavors have already received considerable attention, such as 
the Automation Committee established by Armour and Company and the 
meat-packing unions, the recent agreement between the Pacific Maritime 
Association and the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, the 15-man presidential commission studying disputed issues in the 
railroad industry, and the bipartisan and tripartite committees established in 
the steel industry after the 1959 strike. Doubtless many other employers and 
unions are searching for solutions. 

These developments are certainly encouraging, but it is still too early to 
know if they will be successful. Widespread agreement could probably be 
reached on a number of propositions: that employers and unions must con- 
sider the human impacts of technological change, that inefficient practices 
can be eliminated if positive measures are taken to handle the transitional 
problems, that the normal attrition of a work force introduces a saving 
element into the situation, and that management could obtain greater flexi- 
bility in return for protection of employees. 

So far, so good. But solutions may well depend on whether these so-called 
transitional problems are really only transitional. An employee can be 
retrained and relocated if there is another job available. Termination allow- 
ances will bridge the gap when positions are eliminated if the workers can 
be fitted into some expanding industry. Distressed area redevelopment pro- 
grams can be effective if there are not too many distressed areas. In other 
words, problems of technological displacement are manageable if the eco- 
nomic environment is generally favorable. 

But if adjustment programs are swamped by an unfavorable environ- 
ment—if structural unemployment is overshadowed by aggregative unem- 
ployment—then the difficult problems of work rules and job protection will 
become even harder to solve. It is clear that expectations and demands with 
respect to economic security are more insistent than formerly. It was demon- 
strated in the 1960 election that the meaning of five per cent unemployment 
is very different from what it was in the twenties. Management and labor 
officials in the United States are heavily committed to the importance of 
efficiency and rising productivity, but it cannot be assumed that rank-and-file 
employees will remain docile if programs of worker adjustment prove in- 
effective. Under these circumstances the prospects for conflict over working 
practices and job rights must be described as somewhat cloudy. 


- Automation and the Ability to Strike. Technological change has other 
impacts on industrial conflict. One of these has been to reduce the efficacy 
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of the strike in a number of industries to the point where it may be of little 
practical help to the unions. 

Once production has become highly automatic, a small number of super- 
visors or nonstrikers may be able to maintain operations without strike- 
breakers. Perhaps the cooperation of the Teamsters would save the situation 
for a striking union, but unless deliveries could be interrupted an employer 
might be able to hold out almost indefinitely. 

Oil refining is a case in point. The Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Workers 
recently struck for 191 days against the American Oil Company’s refinery 
at Texas City, Texas. All 1,250 employees walked out on July 1, 1959. On 
the same day the Company announced its intention to continue operating. 
Within ten months the rate of production had been raised to about seventy- 
five per cent of normal, with 300 supervisors working six and seven days a 
week. The same union struck for nine months against Standard Oil of Indiana 
at its Sugar Creek, Missouri, refinery in 1959 and 1960. Production was re- 
sumed after the first two days and continued at a rate of fifty to seventy per 
cent until the strike collapsed. The loss of this strike badly handicapped the 
OCAW in its attempts to organize workers represented by independent 
unions in the oil industry. 

Strikes in the telephone industry were highly effective at one time, but 
have become progressively less successful with the spread of the dial tele- 
phone and associated automatic equipment.’° About ninety-five per cent 
of telephones are dial-operated, and a rising percentage of long-distance calls 
can be dialed directly. The work of telephone operators is shifting to indirect 
and occasional services. Ultimately the bulk of the telephone work force 
will consist of linemen, installers, repairmen, and plant craftsmen, whose 
work does not have day-to-day urgency. 

The industry’s first and only nationwide walkout took place in 1947, with 
350,000 employees on strike. At that time one third of the phones were still 
manual, and long-distance calls had not yet been automatized. Nevertheless, 
by the end of the first month long-distance traffic had been restored to about 
forty per cent of normal. 

In the late »rties some of the telephone unions experimented with the 
“hit-and-run” strike, but the National Labor Relations Board ruled these to 
be an unfair practice. 

The 1955 strike against Southern Bell lasted about ten weeks; more than 
eighty per cent of the 50,000 rank-and-file employees stayed out for at least 
the bulk of this period. There was substantially less interference with service 
than in 1947, however, because of the spread of the dial. Widespread sabo- 


10 I am indebted to Dr. Melvin Bers for information concerning automation and industrial 
disputes in the telephone industry. 
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tage of equipment did not affect operations enough to constitute a major 
factor in the outcome. This stoppage was a near-disaster for the CWA in 
the South and required an assessment throughout the country to pay the 
expenses of conducting the strike and arbitrating 500 discharge cases. 

The CWA has experienced similar problems in subsequent telephone 
strikes. For example, the equipment installers’ strike against Western Electric 
in 1957 evoked the following comment: “The long threatened strike in 44 
states and the District of Columbia had little effect on the general public. 
From 85 to 90 per cent of the nation’s phones . . . can function indefinitely 
without attention. There were some delays in long-distance service, where 
much of the equipment is manned by operators. However, supervisory tele- 
phone employees moved in and operated the equipment.” 

Probably the same situation exists in other industries. The weakness of 
unionism in chemicals, for example, may be partially explained by the dif- 
ficulty of conducting successful strikes. We can only speculate on the feasi- 
bility of strikes in various industries 10 or 20 years from now, but there are 
strong indications that employers are becoming less vulnerable as a result 
of technological developments. 


Sustained Overcapacity. Sustained overcapacity and large inventories 
have a curious effect on strikes in certain raw material industries such as coal, 
steel, copper, and aluminum. The employers do not suffer for the first few 
weeks or months because they can sell out of inventory; in fact, the “tone of 
the market” may be improved. Industrial and household consumers do not 
feel any impact until supplies begin to get tight. Thus a strike must continue 
for a long time before there is economic pressure. At the same time, a pro- 
longed stoppage may not harm the employees as much as one might expect, 
since it can serve as an alternative to a layoff. The difference is that unem- 
ployment insurance is payable in the event of a layoff. 

This situation is common in the coal industry. Even at the height of 
World War II, strikes of the United Mine Workers had little effect on coal 
consumption, steel output, or electric power production. In 1949-1950 there 
was an intermittent stoppage of almost thirteen months, punctuated by vaca- 
tion shutdowns, memorial observances, three-day work-weeks, and no-day 
work-weeks. We are told that “this prolonged dispute did not severely de- 
press the economic indicators. . .. Only minor inconveniences were suffered 
by the public during the first twelve months of the controversy. Serious local 
shortages developed only in the last few weeks of the strike.” 


- 11 Journal of Commerce, September 17, 1957. 
12 Irving Bernstein, “Are Coal Strikes National Emergencies?” Industrial and Labor Relations 


Review, VI (April, 1953), 364. 
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When the 1956 steel strike began, some authorities estimated that inven- 
tories were at an all-time high. In a letter to wives of strikers, the president 
of the union said, “Warehouses are bulging. . . . This shutdown means that 
your husband is out of work now instead of working short weeks or being 
unemployed altogether later.” The first 100 days of the 1959 steel strike 
created very little economic pressure; and once the stoppage had ended, 
industry resumed production with surprising speed. 

One more example can be found in the copper industry. The 1959 strike 
lasted five to six months and involved all major producers. In addition to 
large inventories, these producers were able to draw on their foreign opera- 
tions in order to meet customer requirements. Although considerable “re- 
shuffling” of supplies was necessary, there is little evidence that any employer 
experienced adverse economic pressure or suffered permanent economic 
loss. In fact there was copper on hand when the strike came to an end. 

It is not suggested that strikes have become ineffective in these raw ma- 
terial industries. Nevertheless, it is clear that settlements are not of imme- 
diate urgency to employers and that unions must be prepared for unusually 
long strikes if their full bargaining power is to be exercised. 


The Anatomy of Conflict 


Having discussed some of the more immediate considera- 
tions, we may return to the long-run prospect for strike activity. This pros- 
pect can be clarified by examining the structure of industrial conflict, i.e., 
tendencies in specific major industries. If, as already suggested, institutional 
changes are working in the direction of diminished conflict, these changes 
must operate through the medium of particular bargaining relationships. 


Cycles of Strikes. A few major industries, herein called “centers of con- 
flict,” account for a very substantial proportion of strike activity in the United 
States, although they employ only a small part of the labor force. 

Since 1927, when the government first began to collect statistics on man- 
days of idleness, there have been eight such centers of conflict. They employ 
only 17.8 per cent of nonagricultural wage and salary earners."* Yet they con- 
tributed 60.7 per cent of all man-days of idleness during the 1927-1960 
period." 

Industrial relations in these centers of conflict have not been chronically 


18 As of 1960. Unless otherwise indicated, statistics in this article have been calculated from 
basic data supplied by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

14 Calculated from Table 4. The years between 1942 and 1944 have been eliminated from 
the tables because of the no-strike pledge and program of the War Labor Board during World 
War II. 
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disturbed. Typically there have been periods of pronounced belligerency, 
preceded or succeeded by periods of quieter relations. These belligerent 
periods are called cycles of strikes. The term “cycle” does not connote pe- 
riodicity or repetitiveness, however; it has more in common with a cycle of 
heavy winters than with a business cycle. 

Nine cycles of strikes have been identified—two in textiles and one each 
in apparel, automobiles, basic steel, coal mining, construction, electrical 
equipment, and machinery. The length of cycles has varied from eight years 
(1945 to 1952 in textiles ) to 26 years (1927 to 1952 in coal mining). 

Tables 3 and 4 indicate the effect of centers of conflict upon aggregate 
strike activity, measured in millions of man-days. Tables 5 and 6 are similar 
except that they show the impact of strike cycles only. 

It is true that these designations are somewhat arbitrary. Another ob- 
server might have delimited the cycles differently: for example, the begin- 
ning of the basic steel cycle might have been set in 1945 rather than 1937. 
Furthermore, there have been similar cycles in other industries, such as non- 
ferrous metals and rubber, but because these industries are smaller, they 
have not contributed so greatly to total strike activity. The intensity of con- 
flict, in relation to the number of employees, is greater in some smaller in- 
dustries than in some larger ones. 

Nevertheless, the facts are clear enough to justify several significant con- 
clusions. 

First, industrial conflict in the United States tends to be concentrated in 
a small number of industries. This fact must be kept in mind when legisla- 
tive remedies are considered. Public reaction against strikes is the prime 
mover of much regulatory legislation, and there is a chronic hazard that the 
entire collective bargaining system will be impaired because of a few centers 
of conflict. 

Second, the termination of strike cycles in some of these industries throws 
doubt on the proposition that certain industries are inevitably strike-prone 
because of economic or sociological factors peculiar to them. It is true that 
in many countries the propensity to strike has traditionally been high in coal 
mining, for example. Yet the only significant coal strike since 1953 was not a 
bargaining dispute within the organized sector of the industry, but rather an 
attempt to organize the nonunion “truck” and “ramp” mines. 

Third, different strike cycles have not ended in one particular way, nor 
have disturbing factors in particular industries been eliminated in a uniform 
fashion. Peaceful relations in apparel since 1935 have been characterized by 
_ extremely close collaboration between unions and employers, surpassing that 
found elsewhere in the economy. Strikes have been virtually absent in the 
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textile industry since 1955, but labor-management copartnership has not 
developed. On the contrary, migration of firms, inability to organize the 
South, and product-market competition seem to have drained the unions’ 
capacity to conduct successful strikes. In the automobile industry the decline 
of factionalism within the United Automobile Workers and the growth of 
accommodative relationships between the major firms and the national union 
should be mentioned. It is significant that the only large stoppage in recent 
years (the General Motors strike in 1958) involved unsettled grievances, 
wage inequities, and other local issues rather than the Master Agreement. 

Still other factors account for the eclipse of the strike in coal mining. 
Greater centralization and control have developed on the operators’ side. 
Key employers were persuaded that John L. Lewis’ economic formula, which 
traded jobs for higher wages, made sense. By 1952 Lewis had made all the 
major breakthroughs he desired, including nationwide bargaining, the union 
shop, high wage rates, portal-to-portal pay, and remarkable economic secur- 
ity plans. Finally, personal relations between Lewis and the leading em- 
ployers improved considerably after 1950. Probably the low level of strike 
activity in this declining industry with its rapidly shrinking labor force will 
continue.”® 

Thus cycles of belligerency have terminated for a variety of reasons. Con- 
trary to the predictions of some scholars, labor-management relations have 
not been moving toward any single destination such as “accommodation” or 
“mutual integration.” Instead there has been a diversity of movements, in- 
convenient to the scholar but reflecting the great variety of labor-manage- 
ment relations in the United States. 


Residual Level of Conflict. The “residual level of conflict” is the amount 
of strike activity outside the major centers of conflict. In contrast to the cycles 
of strikes, which result from economic and political pressures within specific 
industries and unions, the residual level reflects the condition of labor-man- 
agement relations more generally. Of course there are also internal cycles 
within smaller industries, but these are so numerous that they average out 
to a considerable extent. 

As already noted, the residual level tends to be more stable in any given 
period than the total amount of strike activity. It fluctuated between 1,000,- 
000 and 4,000,000 man-days of idleness between 1927 and 1932, as compared 
with a gross variation of 3,000,000 to 26,000,000. (See the “all other in- 
dustries” column in Table 5.) Between 1933 and 1941 the residual level 
varied between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 man-days, except in 1987 and 


15 I am indebted to Professor Irving Bernstein of the University of California at Los Angeles 
for suggestions concerning the coal industry. 
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1941 when it rose to about 16,000,000 and 12,000,000 respectively. And since 
World War II the residual level has fluctuated between 10,000,000 and 
19,000,000 man-days except in 1946, 1947, and 1952. 

There were disturbances with widespread impact in each of these five 
years when the residual level was unusually high. The CIO organizing drives 
in the mass-production industries reached their peak in 1937. By the end of 
the year, U. S. Steel had granted voluntary recognition and the resistance 
movement had largely been broken. The year 1941 was marked by an abrupt 
change in the economic climate as a result of the European war, as well as 
by left-wing strikes against defense plants such as North American Aviation 
and Allis Chalmers. In 1946 and 1947 the great postwar strike wave ran its 
course. And in 1952, as it became clear that the Korean conflict would be 
only a limited encounter, strike activity was stimulated by high employment, 
inflation, and the difficulties of operating price and wage controls under the 
circumstances. Significantly, every radical increase in the residual level of 
conflict since 1987 has been associated with war. 

Since residual strike activity has been comparatively stable during any 
particular era, it follows that cycles of strikes in the active centers of conflict 
have accounted for most of the variation in total strike activity. Thus the un- 
usually high volume of conflict during the Truman administration is ex- 
plained to a considerable extent by the fact that six or seven cycles of strikes 
were operating throughout the period. In contrast there were only four 
cycles during the Eisenhower administration, and one of these (basic steel) 
became active only every third or fourth year. In 1959, some 50,000,000 out 
of 69,000,000 man-days of idleness were experienced in four centers of 
conflict.”® 


How Much Further Will Strike Activity Decline? It is the termination of 
strike cycles which accounts for the declining propensity to strike in the 
United States. Participation in strikes in relation to union membership, 
and man-days of idleness per union member, have fallen off primarily be- 
cause these cycles have come to a close in apparel, automobiles, coal mining, 
and textiles (as well as in lumber and maritime, which were not quite large 
enough to be included as major centers of conflict ). In contrast the residual 
level of conflict has maintained a more or less constant relationship to the 
number of union members since 1933. 

Strike cycles remain active in basic steel, construction, electrical equip- 


16 In fact, these 50,000,000 days constituted more than half the aggregate loss of working 
time in 17 industrialized countries for which the International Labour Organization has data. See 
' Report of the Director-General, Part I: Labour Relations, International Labour Conference, 45th 
Session (Geneva: 1961), p. 91. 
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ment, and machinery; but except for the triennial or quadrennial steel strikes, 
these have not bulked as large as the cycles which have terminated.” 

Suppose that industrial conflict should recede to a low level in these four 
remaining industries. If no new cycles were generated, the total volume of 
strike activity would then fluctuate in the neighborhood of 18,000,000 man- 
days per year, as compared with an average of 32,000,000 during the past 
decade. Loss of working time would decline from slightly less than two days 
per union member annually to approximately one day. 

Nevertheless, the relative intensity of conflict would remain several times 
as great as in the United Kingdom and Northern Europe. Between 1948 and 
1956, loss of working time per union member varied between 0.1 and 0.2 
of a day annually in Denmark, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Sweden."* Far-reaching changes in the structure of 
collective bargaining, the program of the labor movement, and the policies 
of government would be necessary before the propensity to strike in the 
United States could be reduced to the Northern European level. It seems 
doubtful that a residual level averaging 18,000,000 man-days per year would 
cause sufficient disturbance in economic or political life to generate any great 
pressure for changes in the industrial relations system. 


17] am not suggesting that strikes in these four industries are comparable in all respects. 
For example, strikes are industrywide; construction strikes are localized. Steel strikes 
engender political crises; construction strikes do not. There are more employees and union mem- 
bers in construction so that the propensity to strike is lower. It is doubtful that machinery can 
be considered a single industry in the same sense as basic steel. The only similarity being empha- 
sized here is that these four activities account for many man-days of idleness—more than fifty per 
cent of the total since 1952. 

18 Ross and Hartman, op. cit., p. 13. 
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SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET* 


Trade Unions 
and Social Structure: I 


THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT has long puzzled analysts 
of comparative labor movements because it has developed differently from 
the movements in other industrially advanced, capitalist democracies—even 
from those in the roughly similar culture area of the well-to-do, predomi- 
nantly Protestant nations of northwestern Europe and Australasia.’ Any 
theory, such as the Marxist, which posits a necessary and identical pattern 
of development which responds to the conditions of industrial capitalism 
wherever it exists, is constantly challenged by what was once referred to 
among Marxists as “American exceptionalism.” In this paper I shall attempt 
to specify how the American labor movement differs in social structure from 
the labor movements in other industrialized countries and to account for 
these differences by analyzing the relationships between the labor move- 
ments and national social structures of selected countries. 

The nations which will be included in the study have been chosen be- 
cause they display certain similarities. They are all industrially developed 
and have relatively stable democratic political systems. They are character- 
ized by “the uninterrupted continuation of political democracy since World 
War I and the absence of a major political movement opposed to the demo- 
cratic ‘rules of the game.’”? They are also similar in the assumptions they 


* Professor of Sociology and Research Sociologist, Institute of Industrial Relations, University 


of California, Berkeley. 

1 This paper has been written as part of an overall investigation of the American labor move- 
ment sponsored by the Fund for the Republic and the Institute of Industrial Relations of the 
University of California. I would also like to express my indebtednes to Yale University for pro- 
viding me with a year “free” from the ordi responsibilities of the academic world, during 
which I was Visiting Ford Research Professor of Political Science and Sociology. I am especially 
grateful to Robert Wenkert for research assistance. Many persons conversant with the labor 
movements in different countries gave a first draft of this paper a detailed critical reading and 
made important suggestions. These include Walter Galenson, Margaret Gordon, and John 
Hutchinson of the Institute of Industrial Relations; Daniel Bell of Columbia University; Jerome 
Skolnick of Yale University; Thomas Truman of the University of Queensland; Hugh Clog of 
Nuffield College, Oxford; J. David Edelstein of the University of Cardiff; Ingemar Lindblad of 
the Swedish Royal Commission on Sound Broadcasting; Henning Friis of the Danish Institute 
of Social Research; and Stein Rokkan of the Christen Michelsens Institute of Bergen, Norway. 

2 Seymour M. Lipset, Political Man: The Social Bases of Politics (New York, Doubleday, 
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1960), pp. 48-49. 
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make about the role of unions and the nature of industrial relations. As Hugh 
Clegg has recently put it, the labor movements of these countries all assume, 
more or less, that “unions must be independent both of the state and of 
management . . . , that only the unions can represent the industrial interests 
of workers . . . [and] that the ownership of industry is irrelevant to good 
industrial relations.”* 

The nations used for comparison in this paper have also been treated as 
similar by other writers recently concerned with workers’ organizations. 
John Dunlop, in his comparative analysis of “industrial-relations systems,” 
has shown that such systems differ according to the social composition of the 
industrializing elite of the nation. Such an elite may have been a “dynastic- 
feudal elite” drawn from the aristocracy, a “middle-class elite” drawn from 
a minority commercial group, or a “revolutionary-intellectual elite” self- 
appointed to sweep away the old order.‘ The industrial-relations systems of 
societies industrialized by a middle-class elite, according to Dunlop, resem- 
ble each other greatly and are sharply different from those in the other socie- 
ties. Essentially, the stable industrialized democracies which Clegg and I 
discuss in our separate works have all been industrialized by a middle-class 
elite. These nations are “the United States, Britain, Scandinavia, Holland, 
Switzerland, Australia, Canada and New Zealand.”® 

My decision to compare the labor movements in countries which resem- 
ble each other in many important respects is a deliberate strategic move. If 
one were to compare the labor movements in developed countries with those 
in underdeveloped countries, one would seek, and expect to find, the chief 
explanations of differences in levels of technology, in the nature of class re- 
lationships, or in the political structures. The gross differences between eco- 
nomically developed and underdeveloped nations or between democratic and 
authoritarian nations are so pervasive that it is relatively simple to show how 
differences in the character of national substructures (such as national labor 
movements ) are intimately linked to these gross differences. Yet focusing on 
these large differences may unwittingly inhibit more detailed specifications 
of explanatory variables. Such detailed specifications are more feasible when 
one examines the differences in the character of substructures among nations 
which are relatively similar in important characteristics.® 
~~ 8 Hugh Clegg, A New Approach to Industrial Democracy (Oxford: Blackwell, 1960), p. 21. 

4 John T. Dunlop, Industrial Relations Systems (New York: Henry Holt, 1958), p. 318; see 
also Clark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, Frederick Harbison, and Charles A. Myers, Industrialism and 
Industrial Man (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960). 

5 The list is Clegg’s, op. cit., p. 21. My list in Political Man . . . includes Belgium and Luxem- 
beng as well. Dunlop does not submit a specific list. ag : 

Kingsley Davis, for example, has recently shown the ey for demographic theory and 
research of studying the sources of fertility rates among underdeveloped countries. See Davis 


and Judith Blake, “Social Structure and Fertility: An Analytic Framework,” Economic Develop- 
ment and Cultural Change, IV (April, 1956), 211-285. 
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Although the American labor movement is similar to others in many re- 
spects, it does differ from those of the other stable democracies in ideology, 
class solidarity, tactics, organizational structure, and patterns of leadership 
behavior. In ideology, American unions are more conservative; in class soli- 
darity, they are more narrowly self-interested; in tactics, they are more mili- 
tant; in organizational structure, they are more decentralized in their collec- 
tive bargaining; and in leadership patterns, they have many more full-time 
salaried officials, who are on the whole much more highly paid and who 
exhibit a somewhat greater penchant to engage in corrupt practices. Ameri- 
can unions have also organized a smaller proportion of the labor force than 
have unions in these other nations.’ 

In stressing variations between American unionism and that of other 
countries, particularly those of northwestern Europe and Australasia, I do not 
mean to imply that any of these differences are of such magnitude as to make 
American unionism a qualitatively different phenomenon from the others. 
Clearly, the labor movements in all industrialized democracies have great 
similarities and perform similar functions. Although American unions are less 
class conscious politically than those of Europe, they are certainly involved 
in politics. American labor leaders earn more relative to the rank and file 
than European labor leaders, but the perquisites of the latter are also quite 
considerable in the form of high status, power, interesting work, travel, and 
the like. With the possible exception of leadership corruption and involve- 
ment in private business, almost every practice which may be mentioned as 
characteristic of American unionism occurs abroad in the northwestern Euro- 
pean or Australasian movements. Clearly, as Clegg and Dunlop indicate, the 
labor movements of this industrialized, democratic “culture area” resemble 
each other greatly when contrasted with the types of movements found in 
southern and Latin Europe and in the underdeveloped states. But it is obvi- 
ous also that considerable differences do exist between the labor movement 
of the United States and those labor movements of other countries in its 


“culture area.” 


7 These points have been elaborated and documented in Seymour M. Lipset, “Le syndical- 
isme Ayer et les valeurs de la société américaine,” Sociologie du Travail, II (April-June, 
1961), 161-181. 

8 Their relations with the Democratic sia resemble those of many European unions with 
their socialist parties. However, as Cyriax and Oakeshott note, “The fact still remains that the 
British unions are ‘in politics’ in a sense in which their United States counterparts are definitely 
not. Their leaders still subscribe to a large body of Socialist objectives which can only be achieved 
through political action. . . . In America, by contrast, there is no distinct set of political beliefs 
superimposed on the informal working arrangements between the unions and the Democratic 
Party. Formally, therefore, the AFL-CIO is not affiliated to any party, and mee’ toy to become 
involved in active politics when anti-union legislation is in the air.” George Cyriax and Robert 
Oakeshott, The Bargainers: A Survey of M Trade Unionism (London: Faber and Faber, 


1960), pp. 212-218. 
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Social Structure: Source of American Unionism 


In order to explain, in part, why American unionism differs 
from the unionism of the other predominantly Protestant, industrial democ- 
racies of northwestern Europe and Australasia, it is necessary to see the way 
in which the trade union, as an American institution, has responded to and 
reflected the pressures derivative from the basic values of American society. 

Much in American attitudes and behavior can be explained by the cul- 
tural emphasis on achievement, on “getting ahead”—the belief that everyone 
should try to be a “success” regardless of background. Though it may seem 
paradoxical, the strength of the achievement norm is closely related to that 
other key value of America, equality. The ideal of equality contributes to 
the belief that success should be the goal of all, without reference to acci- 
dents of birth, class, or color.’ In societies where opportunity and position 
are manifestly related to inherited background qualities, there is necessarily 
less emphasis on achievement. (The Australian case warrants more investi- 
gation, given these assumptions. ) | 

Tocqueville argued that equalitarianism maximizes competitiveness. In 
his discussion of the consequences of democracy’s destruction of aristocracy, 
he said: “They have swept away the privileges of some of their fellow crea- 
tures which stood in their way, but they have opened the door to universal 
competition.”*° And a study of the comments of various late nineteenth cen- 
tury foreign travelers concerning American workers notes that most of these 
European writers, who included a number of socialists, concluded that “social 
and economic democracy in America, far from mitigating competition for 
social status, intensified it... .”" 

The stress on equality and achievement means that Americans are much 
more likely to be concerned with the achievement of approved ends—par- 
ticularly pecuniary success—than with the use of appropriate means—the 
behavior considered appropriate to a given position or status. In a country 
"© Some of these points have been deve in my articles, “Stability in the Midst of Change,” 
The Social Welfare Forum, 1959 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), pp. 16-18; 
“A Conflict of American Ideals,” The Listener (November 10, 1960), pp. 821-825. and “A 
a American Character?” in Seymour M. Lipset and Leo Lowenthal editors, Culture and 
Ss Ghemueer (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1961), pp. 186-171. 

10 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America PNew York: Vintage Books, 1959), II, 146. 

11 Many of these visitors, e.g., Paul Bourget, were struck by “what they regarded as the 
spendthrift pattern of the American worker's life,” and they interpreted this as reflecting “the 
profound feeling of equality [in America which] . . . urges them to make a show.” As Werner 
Sombart put it, “since all are seeking success . . . everyone is forced into a struggle to beat every 
other individual; and a steeplechase begins . . . that differs from all other races in that the goal 
is not fixed but constantly moves even further away from the runners.” And in an egalitarian 
democracy “this universal striving for success [becomes a major cause of] . . . the worker's ex- 
travagance, for, as Miinsterberg [a German psychologist] pointed out, the ability to spend was 


the only public sign of success at earning. . . .” Robert W. Smuts, European Impressions of the 
American Worker (New York: King’s Crown Press, 1953), p. 13. 
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which stresses success above all, men are led to feel that the most important 
thing is to win the game, regardless of the methods employed in doing so. 
American culture applies the norms of a completely competitive society to 
everyone. Winners take all; to fail, to be poor, means disgrace. As Robert K. 
Merton has put it: 

What makes American culture relatively distinctive . . . is that it is “a society which 
places a high premium on economic affluence and social ascent for all its members.” 
... this patterned expectation is regarded as appropriate for everyone, irrespective 
of his initial lot or station in life. ... 

This leads naturally to the subsidiary theme that success or failure are results 
wholly of personal qualities, that he who fails has only himself to blame, for the 
corollary to the concept of the self-made man is the self-unmade man. To the extent 
that this cultural definition is assimilated by those who have not made their mark, 
failure represents a double defeat: the manifest defeat of remaining far behind in 
the race for success and the implicit defeat of not having the capacities and moral 
stamina needed for success. . . . It is in this cultural setting that, in a significant 
proportion of cases, the threat of defeat motivates men to the use of those tactics, 
beyond the law or the mores, which promise “success.” 

The moral mandate to achieve success thus exerts pressure to succeed, by fair 
means if possible and by foul means if necessary.!? 


In contrast, one of the essential norms in more traditionalistic, ascriptive, 
or aristocratic societies is that one should behave in a manner appropriate to 
one’s station. In the morality of aristocracy, to play the game well is more 
important than victory. All privileged strata seek to develop norms which 
justify their right to high status and which limit if not eliminate the possibil- 
ity that they may be supplanted by “new men,” by the upward mobile who 
succeed by “innovating,” that is, by ignoring the conventions. To emphasize 
correct behavior, manners, and so forth, is to reward the characteristics which 
those born to privilege are most likely to have. And since there is built into 
the logic of family and of stratification the desire to perpetuate if not enhance 
the status of children and other family members, there is constant pressure 
in all societies to create “aristocratic” norms or to preserve them if they have 
been handed down from previous eras, as has been the case for most Euro- 
pean countries. 

In America, which entered the era of a capitalist, industrial, and politi- 
cally democratic society without the tradition of an aristocratic or deferen- 
tial society, the norms of aristocracy, though present among the social elite, 
have not been able to make much headway. This has been largely explained 
by the fact that the key values inherent in capitalism and industrialism are 

12 Robert K. Merton, Social T. and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press, 1957), 
pp. 167-169. Merton reports considerable evidence documenting the thesis 


that pecuniary suc- 
cess is the dominant American value. I have leaned heavily on his paper, “Social Structure and 
Anomie,” in this analysis. 
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universalism and achievement and that the market economy knows no family 
background or social limitations, but operates best under conditions of free 
competition. Furthermore, the tendency of the successful achievers to under- 
mine equality has been checked by the recurrent victories of the forces of 
equality in the political order. Much of American political history, as Tocque- 
ville pointed out over a century ago, may be interpreted in terms of a strug- 
gle between proponents of democratic equality and would-be aristocracies 
based on birth and wealth. 

In a society with aristocratic origins, where norms derivative from a pre- 
industrial social system still retain force and where they have often been 
partly accepted by the newer upper class of industrial society, there is greater 
emphasis on the propriety of class consciousness. Such a society, which limits 
its stress on general achievement by everyone regardless of background, usu- 
ally incorporates more particular sets of goals for each major social stratum. 
Thus a worker who is the son of a worker is less likely to view himself a per- 
sonal failure than is a comparably situated man in a more equalitarian and 
achievement-oriented culture such as that of the United States. 

The weaker sense of personal failure felt by lower stratum individuals in 
a particularistic social order does not mean that they feel less resentment 
over having inferior status, but rather that they are less likely to feel person- 
ally responsible for their “failure” or to feel the need to do something extraor- 
dinary about it. Deprived individuals are more likely to try to improve 
their situations collectively through social movements, through class-con- 
scious political parties. Or to put it in descriptive terms, in an achievement- 
oriented society such as the United States, the lower status person is more 
likely to feel impelled to drive himself to get ahead; in the more ascriptive 
European cultures, there will be greater emphasis on modification of the class 
structure. (Of course, these are only relative comparisons; Europeans try to 
get ahead, and Americans try to change the distribution of privilege. It is the 
difference in emphasis that I stress here. ) 

Since the emphasis is on individual success in the United States, those 
individuals or groups who feel themselves handicapped and who seek to re- 
solve their consequent doubts about their personal worth are under strong 
pressure to “innovate,” i.e., to use whatever means they can find to gain rec- 
ognition. This pressure to innovate may be reflected in efforts which estab- 
lished groups would not make, e.g., the development of new and risky indus- 
tries by those of recent immigrant background and low status who are barred 
from advancing up conventional economic ladders by limited economic re- 
sources and social discrimination."* Similarly, urban machine politics, which 


18 The Jews, for example, played a major role in developing the motion picture industry and 
in introducing credit selling in retailing. 
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required use of “unconventional” tactics, became a road to success for vari- 
ous immigrant groups. 

The pressure to succeed may also lead individuals and groups to serve 
social needs which are outside the law, in occupations usually described as 
rackets. Organized vice—prostitution, bootlegging, and gambling—has been 
open to ambitious individuals from deprived social backgrounds when other 
fields were closed. The rackets have attracted members of minority ethnic 
groups who are strongly motivated by the American emphasis on achieve- 
ment, but who are limited in their access to legitimate means of succeeding. 
Members of groups engaged in illegitimate businesses often do not conceive 
of themselves as engaged in crime, but rather as conforming to the achieve- 
ment norms. 

Criminal activities and corrupt politics may be found to some extent in all 

countries and may be more prevalent in impoverished regions of the world, 
such as Asia, southern Europe, and Latin America; but within the general 
culture area of the predominantly Protestant, relatively affluent, industrial- 
ized nations of northwestern Europe and the English-speaking countries of 
the Commonwealth, the United States is well out in the lead. As many observ- 
ers have pointed out, the comparatively high crime rate in America, both in 
the form of lower class rackets and white-collar and business defalcation, 
may be perceived as a consequence of the stress laid on success. Daniel Bell, 
for example, has suggested that racketeering may be seen as a natural by- 
product of American culture: 
Crime, in many ways, is a Coney Island mirror, caricaturing the morals and man- 
ners of a society. The jungle quality of the American business community, particu- 
larly at the turn of the century, was reflected in the mode of “business” practiced 
by the coarse gangster elements, most of them from new immigrant families, who 
were “getting ahead,” just as Horatio Alger had urged. . . . 

The desires satisfied in extra-legal fashion were more than a hunger for the “for- 
bidden fruits” of conventional morality. They also involved in the complex and ever 
shifting structure of group, class, and ethnic stratification, which is the warp and 
woof of America’s “open” society, such “normal” goals as independence through a 
business of one’s own, and such “moral” aspirations as the desire for social advance- 
ment and social prestige. For crime in the language of the sociologists, has a 
“functional” role in the society, and the urban rackets—the illicit activity organized 
for continuing profit, rather than individual illegal acts— . . . [are] one of the queer 
ladders of social mobility in American life." 


Given the extent of the pressure to “innovate,” it is not surprising to find 
evidence that the successful may win general acceptance even if there is 
public knowledge that they used extralegal methods to get ahead. In the 
mid-nineteenth century, Charles Dickens commented that in America: 


14 Daniel Bell, The End of Ideology (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960), pp. 116-117. 
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The merits of a broken speculation, or a bankruptcy, or of a successful scoundrel, 
are not gauged by its or his observance of the golden rule, “Do as you would be 
done by,” but are considered with reference to their smartness. . . . The following 
dialogue I have held a hundred times: “Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance 
that such a man as So-and-So should be acquiring a large property by the most 
infamous and odious means, and notwithstanding all the crimes of which he has 
been guilty, should be tolerated and abetted by your citizens? He is a public nuis- 
ance, is he not?” “Yes, Sir.” “A convicted liar?” “Yes, Sir.” “He has been kicked, 
and cuffed, and caned?” “Yes, Sir.” “And he is utterly dishonourable, debased, and 
profligate?” “Yes, Sir.” “In the name of wonder, then, what is his merit?” “Well, Sir, 
he is a smart man.”! 


A study of a Boston election in the forties in which James Curley was re- 
elected mayor while under a charge of fraud (for which he was subsequently 
convicted ) reported that there was a general image among his supporters, 
who were aware of the charges of dishonesty, that he “gets things done.””® 


Societal Values and the Union Movement 


The Relative Lack of Class Consciousness and the Self- 
Interest of Individual Unions. Much of the unique character of the Ameri- 
can labor movement, as contrasted to that of northwestern Europe, clearly 
may be seen as a derivative or as a consequence of the value system. The 
lack of social and political class consciousness, with the opposite emphasis 
on furthering the self-interests of the individual (and of specific crafts, or 
industries, at the expense of other workers if necessary), is, as Schumpeter 
noted, but the application in the realm of working-class life and trade unions 
of the general value system. Thus, it has always been difficult to build unions 
or create explicitly class-conscious parties in the United States. Indeed, the 
union movement has rejected class ideology and urged itself upward as a 
better way to higher economic returns. American unions have had great dif- 
ficulty organizing new segments of the employed population and have re- 
cruited a smaller proportion of their total potential than the movements of 
other industrialized countries;'7 one reason is that the unions have been 
handicapped by their slightly illegitimate position relative to the American 


value system. “Union” connotes “class” organization. 


The Militant Tactics of Unions. Just as ideological conservatism and pur- 
suit of narrow self-interests may be derived from the value system, so may 


15 Charles Dickens, American Notes and Pictures from Italy (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1957), pp. 245-246. 

16 See Jerome S. Bruner and Sheldon J. Korchin, “The Boss and the Vote: Case Study in City 
Politics,” The Public Opinion Quarterly, es: , 1946), 21. 

17 For comparative data on proportion of the labor force belonging to unions in various coun- 
tries over time, see Arthur M. Ross and Paul T. Hartman, Changing Patterns of Industrial Con- 
flict (New York: Wiley, 1960), p. 17. 
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the use of violent and militant tactics.'* Here the labor movement, like Ameri- 
can capital, reflects the social system’s relatively greater emphasis on ends 
as contrasted with means. One tries to win economic and social objectives by 
whatever means are at hand. The fact that American workers are sufficiently 
dissatisfied with their economic conditions to tolerate relatively frequent, 
long, and bitter strikes may also be explained by reference to the social struc- 
ture and its values. In summing up the conclusions of late nineteenth century 
foreign visitors to America, Robert Smuts points out that they saw it in this 
light: 
The frequency and the bitterness of industrial conflict was the most basic fault the 
foreigners found in American industrial life. . . . 

Most of the European visitors explained industrial conflict as a result rather than 
a contradiction of the material and social democracy which typified the life of the 
American worker. The abundance of his life, they pointed out, added to the strength 
of his ambition for more. His self-reliance made him sensitive to his rights. Indus- 
trial conflict in America was a man-to-man fight, with no quarter asked or given, 
unmitigated by the tradition of subordination on the one hand, or of benevolence 
and responsibility on the other.’® 


It may also be argued that we should expect more individual discontent 
with income and position among workers in America than within the more 
rigidly and visibly stratified European countries. The more rigid the strati- 
fication of a nation, the more overt the emphasis on the existence of differ- 
ences among classes and the more lower status individuals will be likely to 
contrast their lot with that of the more privileged classes. On the other hand, 
in a more loosely structured class system people will be more prone to com- 
pare themselves individually with other workers who are relatively close to 
them in income and status. Thus if groups or individuals improve their status, 
there will be resentment on the part of those left behind. 

In other words, an open-class system leads workers to resent inequalities 
in income and status between themselves and others more frequently 
than does an ascriptively stratified system. America’s equalitarian value 
system, by more broadly and less clearly defining the range of groups with 
which workers may legitimately compare themselves, may make for more 
free-flowing discontent among workers than in Europe.” European social 


ibid., pp. 161-162, 141-145. See B. C. Roberts, Unions in America: A British View (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, 1959), p. 95. 
19 Smuts, op. cit., pp. 26-27. On greater violence and bitterness, see also Roberts, %" cit., 

. 95; Louis Adamic, Dynamite: The Story ae Class Violence in America (New York: Viking 
Press 1934); and Henry Pelling, America and the British Left from Bright to Bevan (London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1956), p. 79. 

_ 20 See our M. Lipset and Martin Trow, “Reference and Trade-Union 
Wage Policy,” in Mirra Komarovsky, editor, Common Frontiers of the Social Sciences (Glencoe, 
Ill: Free Press, 1957), pp. 391-411. 
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structure, by regarding labor, in the words of Winston Churchill, as “an estate 
of the realm,” makes clear to workers why they are lowly and calls upon 
them to act collectively; American social structure, by eschewing estates, 
creating vague and even illegitimate class boundaries, and stressing equality, 
blames individuals for being lowly and calls upon them to alleviate their re- 
sentment by improving their status in as self-interested and narrowly defined 
terms as possible. John L-. Lewis, founder of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, president of the United Mine Workers for nearly forty years, 
and perhaps the most militant labor leader in the United States in the period 
since the twenties, has been a Republican most of his life and a strong advo- 
cate of conservative, laissez-faire economics, although he has been willing 
to use state power to bolster his union and the coal industry. Lewis urged 
that the meaning of Americanism as applied to labor relations is that trade 
unions and employers should fight as hard as they can, using all available 
weapons, to get as much as they can for themselves. . 

There is some evidence in support of the contention that this self-inter- 
ested bargaining policy makes sense for any particular group. Recent research 
dealing with the influence of trade unions on wages suggests that the exist- 
ence of organized labor does not change the national distribution of income 
between workers and owners through collective bargaining but may improve 
the wage situation of one group of workers relative to others.” (As will be 
noted later, it has been argued, however, that aggressive unionism increases 
workers’ incomes in absolute terms by creating constant pressure on employ- 
ers to mechanize and increase productivity so as to readjust any imbalances 
created by increases in labor costs.) Hence the narrow self-interested policies 
traditionally pursued by many American unions would seem to be warranted 
if the objective of unionism is to secure as much as possible for the members 
of the given union. This is most likely to be its objective if the union move- 
ment reflects the values of achievement and individualism. 

Conversely, however, there seems to be evidence that government policies 
can redistribute income among the classes through welfare, tax, and spend- 
ing policies.” Thus, if the labor movement seeks to improve the situation of 


21 See John Dunlop, Wage Determination undzr Trade Unions ( New York: Macmillan, 1944), 
and The Theory of bers Determination (London: Macmillan, 1957); Cyriax and Oakeshott, 
op. cit., p. 170; and Melvin W. Reder, “Job Scarcity and the Nature of Union Power,” Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review, XIII ( April, 1960), 349-362. In a detailed summary of research 
on the subject, Clark Kerr concludes that there is no evidence that collective bargaining has 
increased labor’s share of the national income in the United States, and further that there is “no 
significant relationship between the degree of unionization and labor’s share, industry group by 
industry group.” See his “Trade-Unionism and Distributive Shares,” The American Economic 
Review, Papers and Proceedings, XLIV (May, 1954), 289. An opposite conclusion is reached by 
Robert Ozanne, “Impact of Unions on Wage Levels and Income Distribution,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, LXXIII (May, 1959), 177-196. 

22 Kerr, op. cit., pp. 279-292. 
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an entire class, a goal inherent in the economic conflicts which emerged in 
the previously aristocratic societies, a policy of concentrating on political 
action rather than trade union militancy is warranted. 


Large Wage Differentials. The approval of the pursuit of self-interest 
within the American labor movement may also help to account for the fact 
that wage differentials between skilled and unskilled workers are larger in 
America than in the other nations. A study of such differentials in six coun- 
tries indicates that in France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway, 
“skill differentials are rather narrow, compared, say, with United States 
averages.”** And: 
Differences in-wages between unskilled and skilled jobs in Swedish industry are 
generally much less than in America. For example, the head machine operator in 


an American paper mill will earn at least 50 per cent more than the lowest paid 
worker in the mill. In Sweden the difference is less than 20 per cent.” 


There are many factors related to variations in wage differentials, but it 
seems possible that variations in basic values may play a role. Sturmthal 
points this out: 

Undoubtedly also the notions of what are proper differentials . .. vary a good deal 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The absence of feudal concepts of the place in society 
to which a worker may properly aspire may have played a part in allowing the 
larger wage differentials to arise in the United States, just as the heritage of the 
feudal concepts may have helped maintain the highly compressed wage structur 
in Europe.” 

The very insistence on the “formal” equality of all people in the United 
States places a higher value on income and conspicuous consumption than 
in societies in which status and occupation are closely linked. Although com- 
parative studies of occupational status indicate that occupations tend to rank 
at roughly the same level in all industrial societies,” occupation seems to be 
less important than sheer income as a determinant of status in the United 
States, as compared with some European nations. Two surveys made at about 
the same time in the United States and Germany suggest this interpretation 


23 Adolf Sturmthal, editor, Contemporary Collective Bargaining (Ithaca, N.Y.: Institute of 
International Industrial and Labor Relations, eee 

eae A. Myers, Industrial Relations in Swe (Cambridge, Mass.: Technology Press, 
1951), p. 42. 


25 Sturmthal, op. cit., p. 348. 

26 See Alex Inkeles and Peter Rossi, “National Comparisons of Occupational Prestige,” 
American Journal of Sociology, LXI (January, 1956), 339. These authors compared the results 
of surveys completed in Japan, Great Britain, the United States, Germany, Australia, and a sample 
of Russian “defectors.” They concluded that the rankings were roughly similar in these countries. 
Later studies in Brazil, the Philippines, Denmark, and the Netherlands showed similar results. 

‘For discussion and references, see Seymour M. Lipset and Reinhard Bendix, Social Mobility in 
Industrial Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959), pp. 14, 111. 
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(see table). Although the differences in results may reflect the differences in 
the questions that were asked, it seems likely that both surveys touched to 
some extent on the same basic issue: the relative weight given to occupa- 
tional prestige as compared with the size of income. In both countries those 
who had higher status (i.e., those who were either better educated or who 
occupied a white-collar position) were more likely than those of lower status 
to favor white-collar status, even if it meant lower income than that obtained 
by a skilled worker. But the important result was that the majority of the 


PREFERENCES FOR WuiTE-Co.Lak STATUS AND Low INCOME OR FOR 
MANwvAL PosirIoN AND HicH INCOME IN GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 


(Percentages ) 


Unrrep States—1951 
“Which of these two jobs would you personally prefer a son of yours to take— 
assuming he is equally qualified: a) a skilled worker's “a at $100 a week, 
or b) a white-collar desk job at $75 a week?” 


Total Years of education 
Answer sample 0-8 9-12 13-15 16 
White collar ...................... 28 22 81 84 42 
Skilled laborer .................. 69 72 67 65 52 
Don’t know 20.......-:.00-sec000 8 6 2 1 6 
Vetal 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
‘suaaber interviewed ........658 287 257 62 52 
Ps Source: Computed from Gallup data in the files of the Roper Public Opinion Research 
Germany—1952 
“Who do you think receives more prestige from th ulation in general: 
home 450 marks a month?” ” 
Total Manual worker 
Answer sample respondents only 
The bookkeeper 58 56 
The foundry-worker 24 28 
Don’t know 18 16 
Total 100.0 100.0 


Source: Erich Peter Neumann and Elizabeth Antworten, im der 
Gffentlichen Meinung (Allensbach am Bodensee: Verlag fur Demoskopie, 1954), p 


American respondents, even among the college graduates, preferred the 
higher paid, lower status job; on the other hand, the majority of the German 
respondents ranked the lower paid, white-collar job higher. 

A report on a similar study in another European country, this time a Com- 
munist one, Poland, suggests that in that country, as in Germany, white- 
collar status is given more weight than income. This study, which was appar- 
ently more like the American than the German in its approach, indicates that 
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“passage of the better paid skilled manual workers to the position of the 
slightly lower paid white-collar workers . . . in the majority of cases is looked 
on as a promotion . . . [although] from the point of view of the new criteria 
of prestige, this should not be considered a promotion.” 

Assuming, therefore, that higher occupational status is more of an incen- 
tive in countries with relatively formalized status systems than in countries 
stressing equalitarian behavioral norms, there should be less need in the first 
group of societies to magnify economic incentives to motivate people to pre- 
pare for positions requiring long periods of training.” As Sturmthal has put 
it, “. .. incentives that are necessary in one country to produce a certain sup- 
ply of highly skilled labor may be excessive in another country or vice versa. 
This may be the result of different noneconomic compensations offered to 
the higher skills—status and prestige—or simply of different ‘styles of life’ in 
which lesser financial rewards are sufficient to bring about the desired 
result.” 

Differences in behavior of organized labor from country to country seem 
to reflect in some measure variations in the differentials that are considered 
morally appropriate. Thus, in the United States, for individuals or groups of 
individuals to seek to better themselves at the expense of others tends to be 
dictated by the dominant achievement orientation. In the past few years, 
several industrial unions formed by the CIO have had difficulty with skilled 
workers among their membership who have insisted that the wage differen- 
tials be widened. In New York, the most highly skilled groups employed on 
the city’s transportation system tried to break away from the Transport 
Workers’ union to form separate craft unions. A strike called for this purpose 
failed, but this relatively old industrial union made important concessions 
to its skilled workers. In the United Automobile Workers the skilled crafts 
have been allowed to forni separate councils within the union and have 
forced the union to press their demand for greater differentials. In some old 
craft unions which accepted unskilled and semiskilled workers the latter 
were often given second-class membership, i.e., no voting rights, to prevent 
them from inhibiting the bargaining strategy of the skilled group.® 

In much of Europe, on the other hand, the norms implicit in socialist and 
working-class ideology have made such behavior difficult. The Swedish labor 
_ 81 §, Ossowski, “Social Mobility Brought About by Social Revolutions,” Fourth Working Con- 
ference on Socal Stratification and Social Mobility (International Sociological Association, De- 

Cole, “Union Self-Discipline and the Freedom of Individual Workers,” in Michael Harrington 


‘and Paul Jacobs, editors, Labor in a Free Society (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1959), 
pp. 88-101. 
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movement for many years made a reduction of differentials one of its poli- 
cies.** Clark Kerr notes that in Germany one of the forces which explains the 
greater emphasis on wage equality has been “Socialist theories of standard- 
izing pay... . ”*? In Italy after World War II, “for political reasons and 
under the pressure of left-wing parties, the general trend was in favor of 
raising as much as possible the wages paid to common laborers. . . .”** The 
Norwegian labor movement followed for many years the policy of “wages 
solidarity,” i.e., the reduction of differentials.** 

In recent years, under pressure from their skilled members and on the 
advice of various economists who are disturbed by the possible effects on 
efficiency of narrow differentials for large variations in skills, many of the 
European labor movements have formally dropped their insistence on nar- 
rowing the gap, and some even advocate widening it. As far as the labor 
economists can judge, the skill differentials which began dropping in most 
countries in the late thirties and continued falling until around 1952 have 
been rising slightly since then. For socialists, however, to avowedly seek to 
benefit a more well-to-do group at the expense of the poorer one would seem 
to violate essential values. And the greater centralization of the union move- 
ment in most of these European countries requires that such a wage policy 
be an explicit national one, rather than simply reflect adjustments to imme- 
diate pressures. 

The general behavior of American unions in perpetuating wide differen- 
tials is congruent with the assumption that Americans remain more narrow- 
ly self-interested and that the more powerful groups of workers are able to 
maintain or occasionally even improve a relatively privileged position at the 
expense of the less powerful, usually less organized, and less skilled workers.** 


31 Myers, op. cit., p. 43. 

32 “Collective Bargaining in Postwar Germany,” in Sturmthal, op. cit., p. 208. 

33 Luisa R. Sanseverino, “Collective Bargaining in Italy,” in ibid., p. 224. 

34 Sturmthal, in ibid., p. 339. 

35 There has, of course, been tension between the skilled and unskilled sections of the labor 
movement over such issues in most countries. The point here, as in the other comparisons, is 
always a relative rather than an absolute one. Denmark, for example, represents an extreme case 
of such internecine warfare. The Laborers Union, the union of the unskilled, which contains 
almost 40 per cent of all organized workers in the country, has had bitter battles with the craft 
unions over wage systems. However, as Galenson notes, “Acceptance of socialism by Danish work- 
ers by no means eliminated or even dampened internecine strife when important economic inter- 
ests were involved, but it did contribute to prevention of the breaches of labor solidarity some- 
times witnessed in American rival union warfare.” And in the thirties, the Danish Federation of 
Labor adopted “the so-called ‘solidaristic’ wage policy, whereby lower paid workers were to 
receive extra wage concessions. . . .” Walter Galenson, The Danish System of Labor Relations 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952), pp. 50-57, 68, 186. 

36 Skill and organized collective bargaining power do not necessarily go a ge the 
less skilled pete which have powerful unions are the coal miners, the truck drivers, and the 
West Coast longshoremen. It may also be ny ge that one further reason for widespread skill 
differentials in the United States has been the constant addition of immigrants, most recently 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, to the lowest occupational strata. Such sources of migration may 
involve downward pressure on the wages of the unskilled. 
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The conservative ideology, militant bargaining tactics, and wage policies 
of American unionism would seem to be interrelated aspects of the way in 
which organized labor in America has adapted to the basic elements of the 
national value system. In the next section of the paper, I shall attempt to 
show how the various aspects of leadership behavior that have been noted 
as specific to American unions also may be viewed as derivative from the 
central values. 


(The concluding section of this article will appear in the next issue of Industrial Relations.) 


REINHARD BENDIX®* 


The Lower Classes and 
the ‘Democratic Revolution’ 


THIS ESSAY RE-EXAMINES the problem of the political com- 
munity with special reference to the position of the lower classes.' The 
vantage-point is Western Europe, and the time-period extends from the 
eighteenth century towards the present. The purpose is to look backward 
in order to move forward in the comparative study of political and industrial 
development.” 

The period from the 1760's to the 1830's witnessed major transformations 
of Western society: the industrial revolution in England, the political revolu- 
tions in the United States and France, and the development of centralized 
government and national citizenship. The near coincidence of these trans- 
formations brought to the fore issues of the political community with which 
the democratic and industrial late-comers among the nations in Europe and 
elsewhere have had to grapple ever since. Among these issues the civic posi- 
tion of the lower classes was pre-eminent, in theory and practice, until well 


* Professor of Sociology and Research Sociologist, Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

1 The two phrases used in the title demand a brief explanation. By “lower classes” I mean 
all those persons who have been excluded from political participation in most periods of history 
up to the development of universal suffrage. They often have few possessions, income, little 
prestige, and few legal rights, although these things need not go together. The emphasis is on 
all those who are excluded from the privileges of a society, and a good many, ¢.g., women and 
children, belong to this “class,” even though they are not usually considered in these terms. The 
capacity of this “class” for collective action, if any, is a subject for investigation, not a foregone 
conclusion. By “democratic revolution” I mean the “age of democratic revolution”—with due 
apologies to Professor R. R. Palmer whose superb book by this title is cited below—that is, the 
entire period since the French Revolution during which the “lower classes” have become equal 
citizens. The phrase is similar to Alexis de byes or ye term “age of equality” in that it palen 
to the destruction of previously existing legal, political, and social barriers. Naturally, I am aware 
that this “democratic revolution” has often made use of “undemocratic” political methods. Since 
it is confusing to ignore common usage and dispense with accepted meanings of the term, we 
must distinguish democracy in the sense of equality from democracy in the sense of a viable 
party system, protection of constitutional liberties, and related institutions. By the phrase “demo- 
cratic revolution” I refer to equality and by “pre-democratic period” I mean the period prior 
to the eighteenth century. 

2In a forthcoming essay, tentatively entitled “National Citizenship of the Lower Classes, 

' A Comparative Perspective,’ I shall examine the Sone See of rights which has been 
the result of the “age of democratic revolution” discussed below. 
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into the present century; in the industrialized societies of Western civiliza- 
tion it is pre-eminent no longer. Why? The following analysis attempts to 
answer this question, however tentatively. It seeks to advance the under- 
standing of our own historical experience so as to improve our ability to 
cope intellectually with the spread of the “democratic revolution” around 
the world. 

The lower classes were considered a threat to the established order of 
Europe, and hence a principal social problein, long before economic de- 
velopment had created conditions under which a working class proper could 
arise.* The reason for this preoccupation was the spread of egalitarian ideas 
at a time when society was still sharply divided into clearly distinguishable 
social ranks with their separate immunities and autonomous jurisdictions. 
Locke’s idea that all men are born equally unformed, that sense-impressions 
and education imprint upon them such differences as we find among them, 
proved to be both the starting-point of the educational reforms of the French 
enlightenment and a new impetus to the idea of equal rights for all men. The 
conception of an equality of all men as citizens encouraged the formation of 
“new social classes” on the basis of common interests, challenged traditional 
privileges, and thus disrupted the established relations between rulers and 
ruled. And where “new men” were coming into positions of authority while 
the lower classes were forced to accommodate themselves to a new position 
of subordination, the problem of redefining the relation between rulers and 
ruled, masters and servants, employers and employees, became by fits and 
starts a national political issue. 

Of intellectual attempts to grapple with these new phenomena, Marxism 
has had the greatest influence. Hence, a word of explanation is needed as to 
why in the present discussion the Marxist theory of the labor movement is not 
re-examined. Marx’s analysis of the “working class” and the emerging labor 
movement was based on a philosophical theory of human nature in keeping 
with the intellectual fashions of the eighteenth century. Where Hegel had 
opposed the sensationalist philosophy with his theory of labor as a manifes- 
tation of human reason, Marx opposed Hegel with his theory of labor under 
capitalism as the epitome of human enslavement. 

Quite deliberately, Marx used Hegel’s theory as a critical standard, saying 
in effect that man’s work could be a manifestation of reason and freedom. In 
contrast to animals men were capable of transcending mere existence. But 
so far in human history the very opposite had been the case. Marx called it 
man’s prehistory, and he believed that capitalism prevented people from 
developing their faculties more than did any previous system of production. 


8 Robert Michels has traced this oF petngeswns back to the seventeenth century in his Die 
Verelendungstheorie (Leipzig: Alfred Kréner, 1928). 
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Accordingly, capitalism would produce an unprecedented build-up for a 
thorough social reorganization which, as a final development in history, 
would enable the people to be what they were capable of becoming. In 
developing this approach Marx replaced the theories of natura! right with 
a seemingly tough-minded and empirical thesis. The existence of a national 
government and politics, including the changing class relations between 
capitalists and workers, were by-products of forces within the economy. As 
Marx saw it, the entire legal and political super-structure was rooted in man’s 
need to make a living.‘ 

This theory was formulated on the basis of philosophical assumptions that 
are no longer convincing. It is time to consider the actual development which 
Marx sought to predict. This cannot be done efficiently by reconsidering a 
theory which passed over most of the ideas, social relations, and political 
issues discussed in this essay on the ground that these were epiphenomena 
that would be superseded by the predicted development in the long run.° 
Nor is it a drawback to remove Marxism from the center of the stage in this 
reconsideration of the Marxian problem. A hundred years of history and 
scholarship put us in a better position than Marx, and suggestions for a more 
useful theory of development are contained in the work of Alexis de 


Tocqueville. 


Political Community Then and Now 

The following discussion will emphasize the great transfor- 
mation of Western European societies since the eighteenth century and in 
particular the changing civic position of the lower classes. For reasons dis- 
cussed in an earlier paper, this transformation should be considered at the 
political level.* I begin, therefore, with as brief a characterization of the 
medieval and the modern political community in Western Europe as is 
necessary for background for the major topic of this paper: the changing 


position of the lower classes. 
In medieval political life the exercise of public authority was in the hands 


4 See Reinhard Bendix and Seymour Martin Lipset, “Karl Marx’s Theory of Social Classes,” 
in Bendix and Lipset, editors, Class, Status Power (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1953), 
pp. 26-35 for a fuller statement. 
5 Perhaps the most probing analysis of Marx’s reductionism within the context of the hist 
of ideas is contained in Hans Barth, Wahrheit und Ideologie (Ziirich: Manesse Verlag, 1945}, 
. 78-190. More recently an attempt has been made to consider Marxist theory as a symptom 
an early industrial development and thereby account for its ready diffusion to the “developing 
al phy world. See Adam B. Ulam, The Unfinished Revolution (New York: Random 
ouse, 
6 Much modern social science, along with Marxism, has denigrated politics and government 
as phenomena whose explanation must properly be sought in social and economic “forces.” For 
a critique of this approach and a suggestion of an alternative, see my article “Social Stratification 
‘and the: Political pe poe lb Archives Européennes de Sociologie, I (1960), 181-210. The 
present essay is a sequel to that earlier publication; hence my restatement here is brief. 
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of the king and his officials, of individuals who held land by virtue of their 
fealty relationship to the ruler, or of institutions like the Church which held 
land and exercised public functions by virtue of special grants of immunity." 
Landownership and/or a special grant of immunity were the preconditions 
of the exercise of public rights and active participation in political life. Gov- 
ernment authority was indistinguishable from the political struggle, because 
the right to exercise authority and participate in the struggle over the distri- 
bution of rights and obligations was based on hereditary privilege, as in the 
case of noble families (though for a time a new act of homage and oath were 
required of the recognized heir ), or on an institutional immunity, as in the 
case of the Church or later the municipal corporation. On this general basis 
the individual enjoyed rights and performed duties by virtue of his status, 
which could be defined by heredity (especially at the top and the bottom of 
the social hierarchy) or by membership in an organization possessing cer- 
tain immunities or liberties. The status of a person typically encompassed all 
his rights and obligations, whether he stood in a personal service relationship 
or belonged to the Church, a municipality, or an associaticn within a munici- 
pality. Except for a handful of the most powerful men (and the personal re- 
tainers of the king himself) status involved a mediated relation in the sense 
that the vast majority of persons did not stand in a direct legal or political 
relationship to the supreme authority of the king. 

These conditions of medieval political life had a direct bearing upon the 
position of the lower classes. Because they did not own land, peasants and 
artisans were excluded from the exercise of public rights and in this sense 
were excluded from participation in political life. This is not to say that they 
were deprived of rights; rather, they enjoyed rights and performed duties by 
virtue of their fealty relationship to a lord or through their membership in 
an association or corporation possessing a more or less autonomous jurisdic- 
tion. 

In this setting the rights and obligations of the lower classes provided one 
important arena for the struggles among politically active groups within 
society. A standardized example may illustrate the relations involved. Aristo- 
cratic landowners insisted upon complete authority over their own vassals 
as an essential ingredient of rights. In return they paid homage to the king 
and rendered him the services befitting their station. Rulers in the Middle 
Ages rarely granted this principle, although they often conceded it in prac- 
tice. Wherever possible rulers would insist upon a share in the services and 
payments which members of the lower classes rendered their immediate 


7 Fealty in relation to landholding refers to the act of homage and the oath sanctifying the 
express or generally is undertakings of service and protection associated with the grant 
of an estate by a ruler to his vassal. 
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overlords. The latter resisted this “encroachment” of the king with al! the 
real and ideal weapons at their disposal. Hence a pattern of conflict was built 
into the traditional norms sanctioning the mediated relationship between 
the king, his noble vassals, and their lowly peasants. Frequently the burden 
of this conflict fell heavily upon the lower classes, although on occasion shifts 
in power relations also increased their rights. Though the rights and obliga- 
tions of each lower-class person were defined by his status, the incidents of 
that status were subject, therefore, to modifications resulting from political 
struggles in which he had no right to participate.® _ 

In modern political life, as it has developed in the countries of Western 
civilization, the exercise of public authority is in the hands of citizens who are 
constitutionally elected officials of government and of appointed officials. 
They have authority to the extent that it has been delegated to them. Thus, 
citizenship, election, and appointment are the preconditions of the exercise 
of public rights, not inheritance and landownership. Moreover, governmental 
authority has become separated from the political struggle over the distribu- 
tion of rights and obligations. The authority of government to exercise public 
functions is not itself an object of the political struggle because the attempts 
to shape policy in conformity with specific interests do not as a rule challenge 
that authority but only its exercise. 

Furthermore, politics is no longer a struggle over national sovereignty. 
Despite some borderline phenomena, sovereignty today is vested in national 
governments which control foreign relations, currency, military recruitment, 
taxation, law enforcement, and other areas of public authority. Though 
policies are much debated, governmental control itself is beyond dispute. 
And consequently, the individual typically enjoys rights and performs duties 
by virtue of his status as a citizen, as defined by the national government. All 
citizens of a modern state hold certain rights and obligations in common and 
in this sense all citizens stand in a direct legal and political relationship to 
the supreme authority of the state. 

These general conditions of modern political life have a direct bearing 
upon the position of the lower classes. Today, all adults who meet certain 
minimum conditions are entitled to the exercise of basic rights of citizenship.® 

8 To be sure, such modifications also resulted from military conflicts in which the peasant 
took part, though it may be noted that participation with weapons was coveted as a privilege 
resulting from rights which some categories of peasants possessed already. Since the carrying of 
weapons was itself an attribute of privileged status, internal warfare or civil strife was a much 
more important ingredient of medieval political life than it is today, when the possession and 
licensing of weapons is a monopoly of the national government. 

9 Universal franchise is probably the most fundamental of these basic public rights. The 
minimum conditions which entitle an adult to vote vary, of course, from country to country. 
. For example, the minimum age varies from 18 to 80. Many of the romance countries still exclude 


women from the franchise or severely restrict their right to vote, and so forth. However, these 
variations do not invalidate the general statement made in the text. A good survey of this juxta- 
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These rights have become the foundation of political life, in which the distri- 
bution and redistribution of all rights and obligations other than those of 
citizenship and the sovereignty of the national government are overriding 
issues. In this setting it is still true that the rights and obligations of the lower 
classes provide an important arena of the political struggle, but now all 
politically active groups must take into account the public rights of the lower 
classes themselves. In the long run this has resulted in the modern welfare 
state, which underwrites a minimum standard of life for the weaker members 
of the political community, raises the recognized legal claims of the lower 
classes, and hence redefines the status of citizenship in their favor. This over- 
all change:is a consequence of the direct legal and political relationship be- 
tween all citizens and the supreme authority of government. 

The contrast between the political community then and now provides the 
framework for the following discussion. I have suggested—albeit in very 
broad strokes—that medieval European societies excluded the lower classes 
from the exercise of public rights associated with landownership and, at a 
time when the authority for such exercise was indistinguishable from politi- 
cal action, from participation in political life. Where lower classes had their 
status defined by membership in associations and municipalities with immu- 
nity and authority to exercise public rights, they enjoyed indirect participa- 
tion in political life. In both of these cases the lower-class individual stood in a 
mediated relation with the supreme authority of the realm and hence he 
could seek a redress of his grievances only by petitions submitted to his im- 
mediate ruler. As a response of the lower classes to this mediated position, 
collective protests typically took the form of direct action, whether this con- 
sisted in millenarian movements, social banditry, or populist legitimism. A 
brief survey of these types of protest will be useful, not for what it can tell us 
about politics in the Middle Ages, but because it provides us with a contrast- 
conception for the social unrest which followed the French Revolution and 
ushered in the novel structure of a national political community. 


“Pre-Democratic” Types of Unrest 


In his study of millenarian movements Professor Norman 
Cohn has shown that from the eleventh century onward popular unrest often 
involved acceptance of an image of a wholly evil world, as well as a recurrent 
enthusiastic faith in a new world of perfection in which evil-doers would be 
destroyed utterly while a flock of true believers would come into a realm of 
perfect goodness and perfect happiness.’® Within Western civilization this 


position of universality and detailed variation with regard to the franchise in Europe is contained 
in Karl Braunias, Das Parlamentarische Wahlrecht (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1932), I, 91-107. 
10 See Norman Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millenium (Fairlawn: Essential Books, 1957), 
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type of response has tended to recur, because the Christian tradition en- 
courages belief in a future fundamentally different from the present. Both 
despair of the present and hope for the future were couched entirely in 
religious terms. Thus, medieval millenarianism aimed at a wholly good world 
to come by virtue of its complete rejection of the existing religious community 
as defined by the Church." 

In the modern world millenarian movements have recurred where Chris- 
tian ideas have spread along with the political and industrial expansion of 
Western civilization. In many of these cases the indigenous social structure 
has been disrupted severely, while the affected population has remained 
apart from the religious and political community in which these disrupting 
influences originated. This experience appears to provoke a phantasy- 
destruction of the powers that be, a psychological withdrawal from all com- 
munication with these powers, and a wish-fulfilling belief in the sudden and 
terrestrial appearance of an age of plenty. Such religious responses have 
political implications, whether or not they “are” political; they constitute a 
religious paraphrase of a people’s noncooperation with an “alien” and dom- 
inant government.” 

Such noncooperation verges on a second type of social unrest which Pro- 
fessor Hobsbawm has characterized as social banditry. In contrast to millen- 
arian radicalism this is a fundamentally secular and conservative response to 
physically superior powers, which are conceived of as an alien interference 


passim. At a conference on millenarian movements, held at the University of Chicago, April 8-9, 
1960, Professor Cohn defined the syndrome of the millenarian phantasy as follows: “I 

to call ‘millenarian’ any movement inspired by the phantasy of a salvation which is to be 
(1) collective, in the sense that it is to be enjoyed by the faithful as a group, (2) terrestrial, 
in the sense that it is to be realized on this earth and not in some other worldly heaven, (3) 
imminent, in the sense that it is to come both soon and suddenly, (4) total, in the sense that 
it is utterly to transform life on earth, so that the new dispensation will be no mere improvement 
on the present but ection itself, and (5) supernatural in the sense that it is to be achieved 
either by, or with the aid of, agencies which are consciously regarded as ‘not of this world.’” 
This last criterion distinguishes all Christian from all modern and secularized millenarian move- 
ments. Cohn’s paper, from which this quotation is taken, will be published as a supplement to 
Comparative Studies in Society and History. 

11 Jt is symptomatic of this completely religious orientation that most leaders of these move- 
ments appear to have been men and women who were marginal to the Catholic clergy and to 
intellectual life, like defrocked priests, laymen who took up the study of theology for one reason 
or another, and others. And while these movements often coincided with the very mundane 
social uprisings of Medieval Europe they were not caused by the latter in any simple sense. 
Cohn suggests that the millenarian prophets and their followers attempted to use these uprisings 
in order to enlist a large popular following on behalf of their own apocalyptic visions. In other 
words, social unrest provided the occasion for the spread of millenarian ideas that had existed 
as an integral part of the Christian tradition for many centuries. 

12 Examples of this “withdrawal” response are analyzed with special reference to Italy and 
Spain in E. J. Hobsbawm, Social Bandits and Primitive Rebels (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959), 
pp. 57-92. There is also a growing literature on such movements in the areas touched by Western 
expansion. See, for example, L. P. Mair, “Independent Religious Movements in Three Continents,” 

. Comparative Studies in Society and History, I (January, 1959), 1138-186, and the literature 
cited there. A comprehensive bibliography on millenarian movements was assembled in connec- 
tion with the conference referred to in note 10 above. 
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with an established way of life that is as yet independent of governmental 
institutions. On this basis the social bandit finds illicit support among the 
peasants of his native village, who will condone his outlawry as long as he 
adheres to their own social code. Since the character of this local support will 
vary, however, social banditry may take on a more populist or a more con- 
servative slant. The first is symbolized and idealized by Robin Hood, who 
resists the law and the government, who robs the rich to give to the poor, 
and who fuses personal courage and largesse with an implacable ruthlessness 
that is “justified” by the “evil” of the individuals and powers marked out for 
extermination. The second consists, in Sicily at least, in a “private govern- 
ment” (Mafia) organized with the support of landowners, who use it, albeit 
at a price, in opposition to the national government in order to support or 
extend their own dominion over the population.** 

Both the populist and the conservative variations of social banditry repre- 
sent rejections of the prevailing political community, but their activities 
differ from simple crime to the extent that the collective support given the 
outlaws is not itself the product of coercion.’* As a form of protest against 
the political community social banditry has declined to the extent that rela- 
tively few areas and peoples within Western civilization have remained out- 
side the institutional framework of citizenship.’ 

There is a third type of social unrest, populist legitimism,'* which consists 
in violent protests against existing conditions for the purpose of setting to 
right an established order that has been willfully abused by those who 
exercise immediate authority. Like millenarianism and social banditry, this 
third type of protest has recurred throughout European history. But unlike 
the other types, populist legitimism accepts the established political order. 

Though populist agitation easily becomes infused with millenarian ele- 
ments, ¢.g., in the peasant wars of sixteenth century Europe, the two types 
of unrest are distinct. The peasant rebellions of eighteenth century Russia 
are a case in point. These rebellions were justified on the ground that the 
Tsar’s authoritv had been abused or that the Tsar who had authorized oppres- 
sive measures could not be the rightful ruler. The rebels used the claims made 
on behalf of the Tsar’s authority as an argument against the use to which 


13 See Hobsbawm, op. cit., pp. 13-56 for a telling analysis of social banditry in terms of this 
distinction between Robin Hood and Mafia. 

14 The distinction is probably impossible to make in practice, ially since criminal activ- 
ities are frequently rationalized as social banditry of the Robin H ; 

15 For an interesting borderline case, see the study by Edmund Wilson, Apo to the 
Iroquois (New York: Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 1960). Here a people remain socially outside 
the dominant culture, but use the legal techniques of the modern state in an attempt to preserve 
the ——- this “outside” position. 

16 Hobsbawm’s term is convenient and accurate, but his analysis of the phenomena to which 
the term refers is marred by a schematic Marxist interpretation which characterizes all types of 
pre-modern social protest as “primitive.” 
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that authority had been put. By thus appealing to the official creed of the 
Tsarist order they justified violence on the ground that this order guaranteed 
the rights even of subordinate groups. Whether or not such claims have a 
foundation is less important than the belief that they do and that the rulers 
rather than the people have willfully violated the established order.’ 

This specifically political idea, that customary rights have been abrogated 
unilaterally, often developed among subordinate groups which were moder- 
ately well-to-do, rather than among those living at the margin of subsistence. 
Men living above that margin have something to lose, are aware of their 
status and their degradation, and have the aspirations which can provide the 
basis for concerted action.’* Hence, they may be reluctant to follow a mil- 
lenarian movement or practice outlawry simply because their subordinate 
social position involves a minimum of satisfactions. An appeal to ancient 
rights that have been violated by rulers may serve to minimize the psycho- 
logical burdens of a revolt against a social order which is accepted as legiti- 
mate, but which particular abuses have made temporarily intolerable.’® In 
this sense subordinate groups may have a stake in a political community 
despite the fact that they are excluded from the exercise of public rights. 

Of the three types of popular unrest which recurred in Europe prior to the 
“age of democratic revolution,” the third, popular legitimism, may have been 
a transitional phenomenon. After the sixteenth century at any rate, the legit- 
imist appeal to ancient rights assumed a new character. For, with the rise 
of absolute monarchies paternalism was transformed from a justification of 


17 These conceptions of ancient rights often have an historical foundation despite the wishful 
a may be involved. See George Vernadsky, The Mongols and Russia (New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1953), p. 376, for a reference to the historical basis of the claims 
of the Russian peasants. In England, comparable claims went back to the Elizabethan Poor Law 
which acknowledged a communal responsibility for all indigent persons. See the discussion in 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, English Local Government: English Poor Law History (London: 
Longmans, Green, 1927), pt. I, pp. 54 ff. Furthermore, autocratic regimes tend to be sensitive 
to protests made in terms of the official claims to legitimacy, however ruthlessly the protests 
themselves are suppressed. Such regimes always make aon Ae concerning the paternal care 
of the ruler for “his” subjects. These claims woke a ready basis for dissension within the 
ruling groups as well as for opposition by the subjects. 

18 Evidence for the relative prosperity of the peasants involved in the protest movements 
of sixteenth century Europe is cited in Guenther Franz, Der Deutsche Bauernkrieg (Muenchen: 
R. Oldenbourg, 1933), pp. 1-7 and passim. 

19 This “populist legitimism” should not be idealized. Descriptive accounts of the — 
rebellions in Tsarist Russia make clear the selfish cunning which was invariably a part of “legit- 
imism,” though the a) to “ancient rights” was not the less important for that reason. See, 
for example, A. Briickner, “Zur Naturgeschichte der Pritendenten,” in Beitrége zur Kultur- 
geschichte Russlands im 17. Jahrhundert (Leipzig: B. Elischer, 1887), p. 30. This type of unrest 
was not confined to peasants, however. Prior to industrialization many metropolitan centers wit- 
nessed the sporadic risings of a “city mob” which aimed at immediate concessions by the rich 
and which displayed a “municipal patriotism” against foreigners. And in important princely 
residences, especially of Southern pine 4 this phenomenon frequently involved a parasitic rela- 

. tionship in which the mob would riot if the ruler did not provide the expected patronage, while 
it id repay the ruler’s largesse with loyalty to king and church. For an illuminating account 
of this special phenomenon, see Hobsbawm, op. cit., pp. 108-125. 
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domestic relations to an ideology of national government. The king became 
less an overlord of a feudal nobility and more the supreme ruler of the 
nation.”° Under these conditions a popular appeal to ancient rights suggested 
on occasion that the autocratic ruler who acted as the “father” of his people 
could rely on their loyalty in his struggle against the estates. The ideology 
and practices of “enlightened despotism” were in this sense a counterpart of 
“populist legitimism.”** 

The incipient development of equalitarian ideas was given special momen- 
tum during the eighteenth century by economic changes as well as by major 
changes of intellectual life which are outside the limits of the present discus- 
sion. Instead, I wish to focus attention upon the relations between social 
ranks in this period of transition. To understand the emergence of the modern 
political community with its equality of citizenship we need a more intimate 
view of the crisis in human relations which results from the spread of equali- 
tarian ideas in a society in which inequality is taken for granted. A proper 
understanding of such a crisis will make clear in what sense the “age of 
democratic revolution” has been going on since it began in eighteenth cen- 
tury Europe. To achieve this understanding was the fundamental concern 
of Tocqueville’s life-work, which will be considered here in terms of his 
theory of “domestic government.” 


Transition to the “Age of Equality” 

Tocqueville analyzed the revolutionary crisis of his time in 
terms of the relations between masters and servants. As a basis for compari- 
son he referred to the “aristocratic nations” of the past, in which stable con- 
ditions of inequality had prevailed. In so doing he ignored the types of 
protest discussed in the preceding section and concentrated his attention 
upon a model or ideal type of fealty relationship between feudal lords and 
their personal servants. In such a relation masters and servants felt strongly 
identified with each other despite the immense social distance between them. 
The master’s influence upon his servants was all-encompassing; from child- 
hood on the servants were accustomed to “the notion of being commanded.” 


20 See the tion of Max Weber’s analysis of patrimonial, as contrasted with feudal, 

ideology in Reinhard Bendix, Max Weber, An Intellectual Portrait (New York: Doubleday, 
1960), pp. 360-368. 
21 fa his The Idea of Nationalism (New York: Macmillan, 1951), chap. 5, and especially 
pp. 199-220, Hans Kohn has shown that in Western Europe autocratic rule and mercantilist 
economic policies preceded the rise of nationalism which brought with it the idea of the rights 
of the people. This sequence suggests that the idea of a political community involving the people 
as citizens emerged during the eighteenth auey not only in opposition to the ancien régime 
but also to some extent as a part of the ome of autocratic paternalism. See Kurt von Raumer, 
“Absoluter Staat, Korporative Libertit, Persénliche Freiheit,” Historische Zeitschrift, 183 (1957), 
55-96, and the case study by Fritz Valjavec, Die Entstehung der Politischen Strémungen in 
Deutschland (Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1951). 
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In Tocqueville’s view such complete domination and submission had im- 
poxtant psychological consequences. Through intimate daily contact with 
the opinions and habits of their servants, the masters came to look upon them 
as “an inferior and secondary part” of themselves and “by a last stretch of 
selfishness” took an interest in their lot. And conversely, the servants com- 
placently invested themselves with the wealth and rank of their masters. To 
make up for their obscurity and life-long obedience they tended to feed their 
minds with “borrowed greatness” and by means of this personal identification 
bridged the personal distance between themselves and their masters. Thus, 
masters and servants thought of each other as an inferior or superior extension 
of themselves.” 

In Tocqueville’s view the facts and the ideals of this relation between aris- 
tocratic masters and their servants were destroyed by the spread of equali- 
tarian ideas. As the social distance between masters and servants decreased, 
the points of personal disagreement between them sharply increased. In the 
“secret persuasion of his mind” the master continues to think of himself as 
superior, though he no longer dares to say so, and his authority over the 
servant is consequently timid. But the master’s authority is also harsh, be- 
cause he has abandoned the responsibilities of paternalism while retaining 
its privileges. The servant, on the other hand, rebels in his heart against a 
subordination to which he has subjected himself and from which he derives 
actual profit. “An imperfect phantom of equality” haunts his mind and he 
does not at once perceive “whether the equality to which he is entitled is to 
be found within or without the pale of domestic service.” Obedience is no 
longer a divine obligation and is not yet perceived as a contractual obliga- 
tion. The servant consents to serve because this is to his advantage; how- 
ever, he blushes to obey because where all men are equal subordination is 
degrading. 


22 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America (New York: Vintage Books, 1945), II, 190. 
Quoted phrases not otherwise identified are taken from pp. 188-195 of this work. Because of 
his aristocratic background, a tended to give a nostalgic image of patriarchal relations 
in the “aristocratic nations” of the past. In view of the violent conflicts that also characterized 
medieval society it is best to consider Tocqueville’s image as partly a behavior pattern and partly 
an ideal norm, while granting that this norm affected the orientation even of those whose conduct 
deviated from it. Patriarchal relations remained intact as long as the conflicting actions and 
beliefs of groups within the earlier society did not undermine their legal and conventional 
“reciprocity of e tions.” Admittedly, this formulation is question-begging, since it avoids 
the question of where adjustments of detail verge upon changes of the basic framework. To say 
that a crisis of transition sets in when men consciously question previously accepted agreements 
and conventions, does not > us to distinguish this questioning from the continual reassessment 
of rights and obligations which characterized “aristocratic nations” while they remained “intact.” 
Yet these evasions have a legitimate intellectual rationale. See Re:nhard Bendix, “Social Stratifi- 
cation ...,” op. cit., p. 198, n. 35. 

Tocqueville’s analy of “domestic government” should, of course, be related to his classic 

_ The Old Regime and the Revolution (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1955). 
See R. R. Palmer, The Age of the Democratic Revolution (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1959) for a modern comparative account of the ancien régime. 
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Under these circumstances the servants 


... are not sure that they ought not themselves to be masters, and they are inclined 
to consider him who orders them as an unjust usurper of their own rights. 

Then it is that the dwelling of every citizen offers a spectacle somewhat analo- 
gous to the gloomy aspect of political society. A secret and internal warfare is 
going on there between powers ever rivals and suspicious of each other: the master 
is ill-natured and weak, the servant ill-natured and intractable; the one constantly 
attempts to evade by unfair restrictions his obligation to protect and to remunerate, 
the other his obligation to obey. The reins of domestic government dangle between 
them, to be snatched at by one or the other. The lines that divide authority from 
oppression, liberty from license, and right from might are to their eyes so jumbled 
together and confused that no one knows exactly what he is or what he may be or 
what he ought to be. Such a condition is not democracy, but revolution.” 


Tocqueville wrote this analysis of revolution in “domestic government” in 
the context of his contrast between revolutionary France and democratic 
America.** The reactions of a hypothetical servant to the idea of equality 
symbolized for Tocqueville the unsettled conditions of French society in the 
nineteenth century. If France was to overcome her revolutionary fever and 
combine liberty with order, she would have to approximate the conditions 
of settled equality in the United States. There, servants regarded their 
masters as equals despite their manifest differences, but in lieu of loyalty 
they acknowledged the obligations of contract. In France, on the other hand, 
servants displayed neither loyalty nor a sense of contractual obligation. Eco- 
nomic need rather than an unalterably inferior status forced them to be sub- 
ordinates.”* But when all men are equal, continued subordination appears to 
the servants as a blemish on their character (at least initially), while the 
availability of other opportunities makes them careless of pleasing and im- 
patient of control. Thus the dominant concern of Tocqueville’s servant is 
the consciousness of a position with claims and rights that are not acknowl- 
edged by the powers that be. The discrepancy between the servant's legal 
equality with his master and his subordinate economic position leads to a 
“confused and imperfect phantom of equality” that obliterates the difference 
between domestic and civic government. The protest against economic sub- 
ordination can quickly assume a political character when the servants “con- 
sider him who orders them as an unjust usurper of their own rights.” This 
reaction to the changing relations of masters and servants may be considered 
the basis for the appeal of socialist ideas of natural rights throughout Europe. 

Tocqueville’s paradigm also implies a second attitude to which a conserv- 

24 See Tocqueville’s letter to M. de Kergorlay, dated October 19, 1843, in Alexis de Tocque- 


ville, Memoirs, Letters and Remains (Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1862), I, 341-342. 
25 Tocqueville, Democracy in America, II, 190-195. 26 Ibid., p. 195. 
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ative theory of natural rights could appeal. In an earlier society servants 
either had derived some psychic and material satisfactions from their sub- 
ordination to great men or such satisfactions seemed appealing in retrospect. 
Against this background of experience or nostalgia the establishment of 
formal equality necessarily appeared as a unilateral abrogation of claims and 
‘ expectations to which the servants felt rightfully entitled. Hence, Tocque- 
ville’s paradigm implies the possibility that in an emerging equalitarian 
society the servants protest against their degradation by seeking to “re-estab- 
lish” their position under the new conditions. Basically, this is a conservative 
response. It suggests a belief that the lower class makes a vital contribution 
to the society; and although this contribution is not a basis for claiming 
equality with the masters or justifying social reorganization, it is a basis for 
demanding that the position of the servant be respected as such. 

It may be noted that Tocqueville attributed the crisis of “domestic gov- 
ernment” to the spread of equalitarian ideas by men of letters. He main- 
tained that in eighteenth century France this diffusion was facilitated by a 
gradual increase of economic prosperity rather than poverty.” But while the 
diffusion of equalitarian ideas and their inherent revolutionary potential ap- 
peared inevitable to him, the actual development depended upon a nation’s 
“moral and intellectual qualities given by nature and education.” In contrast 
to Marx, Tocqueville did not attempt to predict the final outcome of the 
tendencies he discerned or to explain away ideas by reference to some ulti- 
mate determinant like the organization of production. He sought to account 
for the frame of mind in which servants rejected the “rules of the game” on 
which the established society had been founded. To do this he formulated a 
theory of crisis in the relations of masters and servants: (1) in an earlier 
condition the socially inferior person possessed a recognized status, i.e., 
Tocqueville’s reference to the sense of “borrowed greatness” among the serv- 

27 This, it seems to me, is the issue in the debate concerning the proper interpretation of the 
industrial revolution in England. T. S. Ashton has shown that there was a slow secular improve- 
ment in living standards. See the contributions by Ashton and Hutt in F. A. Hayek, editor, 
Capitalism and the Historians (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1954). Although the level 
of living standards in the early nineteenth century is still a subject for scholarly debate, the 
point here is that a slow improvement after long deprivations is precisely the condition singled 
out by Tocqueville as a major cause of revolution. This possibility is neglected in the famous 
studies of the Hammonds which tended to equate deprivation with increasing misery, although 
they also show much sympathetic understanding of the psychology of social unrest. Other 
observers agreed with Tocqueville on this point. See the telling statement by Frederick Douglass, 
the early spokesman of American Negro slaves: “Beat and cuff your slave, keep him hungry 
and spiritless, and he will follow the chain of his master like a die but feed and clothe him 
well,—work him moderately—surround him with physical comfort,—and dreams of freedom 
intrude. Give him a bad master, and he aspires to a good master, give him a good master, and 
he wishes to become his own master.” Quoted in Kenneth Stampp, The Peculiar Institution (New 
York: A. A. Knopf, 1956), p. 89. See also Eric Hoffer, The True Believer (New York: Harper, 
1951), pp. 25-29. However, this view was relatively rare compared with that of the theory of 


’ revolution as a result of increasing misery, which was a commonplace in Europe from the seven- 
teenth century on. See the study by Robert Michels, cited in note 3 above. 
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ants of aristocratic masters; (2) in the crisis of transition the masters re- 
tained their privileges but no longer performed their functions, while the 
servants retained their obligations but perceived new opportunities; (3) in 
consequence the servants considered that the traditional claims of their 
status had been abrogated unilaterally and/or that they were now entitled 
to an equality of rights with all other social ranks since in his capacity as a 
citizen every man was the equal of every other. 

In Tocqueville’s view this transformation of domestic government was 
part of a larger transformation of the political community and his attention 
was devoted to the ways in which a new reciprocity of rights and obligations 
could be achieved in the democratic nations.” However, my present 
purpose is to take as my model Tocqueville’s theory of crisis in domestic 
government, because it focuses directly on lower-class protest during the 
transition that initiated the “age of democratic revolution.” To understand 
the changing position of the lower class in Western Europe it is necessary 
to recognize as critical the emergence of a national political community in 
which eventually all adult citizens would participate on formally equal 
terms.” During this crisis the lower classes frequently entered politics under 
circumstances in which universal adult participation in the political com- 
munity became a national issue for the first time in history. One way of 
approaching this “entry into politics” is to contrast the types of lower-class 
protest characteristic of the pre-democratic period of Western European 
history with the types of protest characteristic of this period of transition. It 
will be seen that the latter correspond to Tocqueville’s characterization of 


28 An attempt to analyze this new reciprocity will be made in a forthcoming publication. 
A century ago Tocqueville could consider the problem only in terms of his ingenious logic of 

ibilities. A fuller discussion of his work in terms of his contrast between “aristocratic nations” 
and the age of equality is contained in my article “Social Stratification . .. ,” op. cit., pp. 194-199. 

29 Those analysts seem to me in error who counter Marx’s theory that revolution is the end- 
product of industrial conflict in mature industrial societies with the observation that conflict is 
most intense at the beginning of industrialization. For an exposition of this view, see Clark Kerr, 
Frederick H. Harbison, John T. Dunlop and Charles A. Myers, “The Labour Problem in 
Economic Development,” International Labour Review, LXXI (March, 1955), 232-234. Though 
it is true that industrial conflict has diminished, the argument tacitly accepts Marx’s theory of 
- history, according to which conflict is created by the clash of economic interests. The point is, as 
the following discussion seeks to show, that Marx’s theory is wrong also; the frequent 
intensification of conflict at the “beginning” of industrialization is principally political and 
it is not industrialization as such but the widening of political participation which is the major 
issue. The same authors have modified their original thesis in Clark Kerr and others, Industri- 
alism and Industrial Man (Cezabridge: Harvard University Press, 1960), and in the article of 
the same title in Internationai Labour Review, LXXXII (September, 1960), 236-250, where 
pox 5 have shifted their emphasis from labor protest to a consideration of “industrializing elites” 
and the “web of rules” they establish. Yet the original theme regarding the changing position 
of the lower class is still a relevant issue, and the emphasis on elites and systems of cannot 
be handled intellectually without attention to the political community. However, the authors 
are by no means alone in the view that all advanced industrial societies are becoming more 
alike, nor are they singular in arriving at this conclusion by the simple device of ignoring the 
political process. For a trenchant criticism of this school of thought see Sheldon S. Wolin, 
Politics and Vision (Boston: Little, Brown, 1960), chaps. 9-10. 
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“domestic government” in crisis: a new sense of right on the part of the lower 
classes, resistance to these claims for civic recognition, and—going somewhat 
beyond Tocqueville's model—groping efforts to define the position of the 
lower classes in the national political community. Just as Tocqueville focused 
attention on a transition in domestic relations, marked by a change in the 
terms of commands and obedience, so the following discussion will focus 
attention on a transition in group relations on the national level, marked by 
changing ideas concerning the rights and obligations of the lower classes. 


Lower-Class Unrest Becomes Political: England 


_ Weare accustomed to attribute political changes to economic 
changes and hence the changing position of the lower classes and the emer- 
gence of national citizenship to the process of industrialization. This line of 
interpretation was developed at the end of the eighteenth century and 
appeared plausible in the sense that the revolutions in the United States and 
France accompanied the rise of bourgeoisie, while the industrial revolution 
in England led to the political mobilization of an emerging industial work- 
force. However, these historical phenomena were made the basis of general 
principles by which all political events were construed as more or less direct 
by-products of social and economic processes.®° Yet today we know that 
elsewhere political revolutions have occurred in the absence (sometimes 
because of the absence) of an economically strong and politically articulate 
middle class, as for example in Japan and Russia. Again, the political mobili- 
zation of the lower classes has occurred, not as a result of industrialization, 
but rather as a prelude to it. Or indeed it has occurred as a means to achieve 
economic development, as for example in the United States, Italy, Russia, 
or many economically undeveloped countries today. Changes in the eco- 
nomic and political spheres are closely related, but their influence works in 
both directions. Hence we get little guidance if we tacitly accept ‘as our 
model the case of Western Europe toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
where socio-economic changes did have a massive impact upon the political 
structure. It is true that democratic ideas and industrial institutions origi- 
nated under these circumstances, but they have spread around the world ever 
since in the absence of similar circumstances. National citizenship and 
modern industrialism have been combined with a great variety of social 
structures; hence we should recognize democratization and industrialization 


80 In this respect it should be remembered that modern social and economic theory orig- 
inated in Western Europe towards the end of the or and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries. To some extent these theories still reflect the historical situation in which they 
were first developed, but a century and a half later it should be possible to guard against this 
"bias. For a critical assessment along these lines, see my essay “Social Stratification . . . ,” op. cit., 
pp. 183-190. 


= 
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as two processes, each distinct from the other however intimately they have 
been interrelated on occasion. 

In England these two processes were closely linked. And since the English 
development has served for so long as a kind of tacit model for an under- 
standing of political and economic modernization it may be well to show 
that even there it is possible to distinguish the political element in the midst 
of social and economic change. We saw that prior to the eighteenth century 
the lower classes might try to wring concessions from the powers that be by 
a “legitimist” posture mixed with violence; or that they might compensate 
for their exclusion from the exercise of public rights by millenarian phantasies 
and banditry. Different forms of lower-class protest became possible, how- 
ever, after “enlightened despotism” and the philosophers of the Enlighten- 
ment had formulated the principle that all men possessed certain 
fundamental rights. The spread of this idea was certainly facilitated by indus- 
trialization, a fact which was recognized early: 


Of the working men, at least in the more advanced countries of Europe, it may be 
pronounced certain that the patriarchal or paternal system of government is one 
to which they will not again be subject. That question was decided, when they were 
taught to read, and allowed access to newspapers and political tracts; when dis- 
senting preachers were suffered to go among them, and appeal to their faculties 
and feelings in opposition to the creeds professed and countenanced by their su- 
periors; when they were brought together in numbers, to work socially under the 
same roof; when railways enabled them to shift from place to place, and change 
their patrons and employers as easily as their coats; when they were encouraged 
to seek a share in the government, by means of the electoral franchise.* 


In this statement Mill described a relatively industrialized country and 
his references to dissenting preachers and the electoral franchise pointed to 
conditions which were more or less peculiar to England, certainly at this 
time. But he also noted several factors which have been rather generally 
associated with the recruitment of an industrial workforce: the literacy of 
workers, the spread of printed matter among them, physical concentration 
of work, increased geographic mobility, and the depersonalization of the 
employment relationship. Mill's descriptive account may be considered 
equivalent to Mannheim’s statement that “modern industrial society’—by 
physically and intellectually mobilizing the people—“stirs into action those 
classes which formerly only played a passive part in political life.”* 


31 John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy (Boston: Little, Brown, 1848), II, 822— 
823. Mill’s statement is cited here as an exceptionally clear formulation of what was apparently a 
common topic of conversation. See the illuminating survey of the growing consciousness of 
class relations by Asa Briggs, “The Language of ‘Class’ in Early Nineteenth Century England,” 
in Asa Briggs and John Saville, editors, Essays in Labour History in Memory of G.D.H. Cole 
(London: Macmillan, 1960), pp. 43-73. 

32 This is Karl Mannheim’s definition of “fundamental democratization,” which it must be 
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Under the influence of ideas of equality this mobilization of lower-class 
protest came to be oriented, broadly speaking, towards realizing full partici- 
pation in the existing political community or establishing a national political 
community in which such participation would be possible. This consideration 
may be applied initially to some of the popular disturbances in early nine- 
teenth century England. For Marx these disturbances were similar to the 
sporadic rebellions in which for several centuries peasants and artisans had 
broken up machines as the most immediate instruments of their oppression. 
Later writers have shown that this violence was directed against bankers or 
money-lenders as much as against machines and that despite their obvious 
agitation the workers of early nineteenth century England showed a most 
surprising respect for property not directly connected with their distress. By 
distinguishing in practice between looting and a “justified” destruction of 
property the workers may be said to have engaged in “collective bargaining 
by riot” at a time when combinations were prohibited by law.** Such evidence 
is compatible with the idea that the workers who engaged in violence desired 
at the same time to demonstrate their respectability. They were face to face 
with a manifest legal inequity; they were prevented from combining for 
peaceful collective bargaining, while combinations of employers were toler- 
ated or even encouraged. Hence, “collective bargaining by riot” easily accom- 
panied the demand for civil rights which had been denied despite acceptance 
of formal equality before the law.** 

Though very inarticulate at first, the appeal against legal inequities came 
to involve a new dimension of social unrest. To get at the relative novelty 
of this experience we have to rely on the circumstantial evidence of the 
period. In the late eighteenth and throughout the nineteenth century the 
civic position of the common people became a subject of national debate in 
Europe. Elementary education and the franchise were debated for decades 
remembered is compatible with different forms of government, not only with “democracy.” The 
definition is useful, however, because it highlights the emergence of a national political com- 
munity in which all adults rgardless of class are citizens and hence participants. See Karl Mann- 
heim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941), p. 44. 

83 See Karl Marx, Capital (New York: Modern Library, 1936), pp. 466-478 for his survey 
and interpretation of such rebellions. 

84 The phrase has been coined by E. J. Hobsbawm, “The Machine Breakers,” Past and 
Present, I (1952), 57-70. Evidence ge the distinction between looting and such disturb- 


ances as the famous Luddite riots is ana in Frank O. Darvall, Popular Disturbances and 
Public Order in Regency England (London: Oxford University Press, 1934), pp. 8314-815 and 


35 Note in this respect Marx’s emphasis upon the way in which combinations of workers and 
employers stimulated each other; see the reference in the text below to the awareness of this 
inequity among English magistrates. A study of industrial and agrarian disputes in Japan 
suggests that much the same mechanism operated in a very different cultural setting. See the 
comment that “an increasing number of tenant farmers became convinced of the need for 
_ political action, when they learned how often court verdicts, which were based on existing laws, 
went against them,” in ge O. Totten, “Labor and Agrarian Disputes in Japan Following 
World War I,” Economic Development and Cultural Change, IX (October, 1960), pt. II, 194. 
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in terms of whether an increase in literacy or of voting rights among the 
people would work as an antidote to revolutionary propaganda or as a danger- 
ous incentive to insubordination.* It is difficult to know what sentiments 
these debates aroused among the people themselves. Faced with the inequity 
of their legal position and this public debate over their civic reliability there 
was naturally much vacillation. The insistence on ancient rights alternated 
with violent uprisings against the most apparent causes of oppression; prot- 
estations of respectability, cries for bloody revolution, proposals for specific 
reforms, and utopian schemes of bewildering variety were all part of the 
popular response. But such a diversity of manifestations can have a common 
core in the transitional experience which Tocqueville characterized: 


... there is almost always a time when men’s minds fluctuate between the aristo- 
cratic notion of subjection and the democratic notion of obedience. Obedience 
then loses its moral importance in the eyes of him who obeys; he no longer consid- 
ers it as a species of divine obligation, and he does not yet view it under its purely 
human aspect; it has to him no character of sanctity or justice, and he submits to 
it as to a degrading but profitable condition.*” 


In England this ambivalence was resolved eventually at the political level by 
the acceptance of the idea, however variously expressed, that the people's 
rights as citizens had been denied unjustly because as working people they 
had rights by virtue of their contribution to the nation’s wealth. 

There are several reasons for accepting the plausibility of this interpreta- 
tion, even though it may be impossible to prove. One such reason is that 
legal inequity and the public debate over the people’s civic unreliability 
were a kind of cumulative denial of their respectability which occurred just 
when industrialization and the spread of equalitarian ideas stirred “into 
action those classes which formerly only played a passive part in political 
life” (Mannheim ). On occasion this denial of respectability was even tanta- 
mount to a denial of the right to existence, as in this passage from Thomas 
Malthus, which became a notorious object of socialist attacks: 


A man who is born into a world already possessed, if he cannot get subsistence 
from his parents on whom he has a just demand, and if the society do not want his 
labour, has no claim of right to the smallest portion of food, and, in fact, has no 


36 Similar questions were raised with regard to universal conscription, since arms in the 
hands of the common people were considered a revolutionary threat. An excellent case study 
of the conscription issue and its significance for the development of class relations in Germany 
is Gerhard Ritter, Staatskunst and Kriegshandwerk (Miinchen: R. Oldenbourg, 1954), pp. 60-158 
and passim. See also the related discussion in Katherine Chorley, Armies and the Art of Revo- 
lution (London: Faber & Faber, 1943), pp. 87-107, 160-183. The related debates on literacy 
are analyzed in detail with reference to the English experience in M. G. Jones, The Charity 
School Movement (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1938), passim. 

37 Tocqueville, Democracy in America, II, 194-195. 
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business to be where he is. At Nature’s mighty feast there is no vacant cover for 
him. She tells him to be gone, and will quickly execute her own orders.** 


Extreme statements like this or like Burke’s reference to the “swinish multi- 
tude” were made by intellectuals and may not have been widely known 
among the people at large. However, haughtiness and fear were widespread 
in middle-class circles, and it is reasonable to expect a growing sensitivity 
among the people, however inarticulate, in response to this public question- 
ing of their respectability. 

Contemporary observers frequently commented on a popular reaction. To 
be sure, these observers were often remote from working-class life, partisans 
in the debate concerning the “lower classes,” and divided among themselves. 
Their biases were many, but partisanship can sensitize as well as distort 
understanding. In England such different observers as Thomas Carlyle, Wil- 
liam Cobbett, Benjamin Disraeli, and Harriett Martineau commented on the 
feeling of injustice among the workers, on their loss of self-respect, on the 
personal abuse which the rulers of society heaped upon them, on the Chartist 
movement as the common people’s expression of outrage at the denial of 
their civil rights, and on the workers’ feeling of being an “outcast order” in 
their own country.” Such a civic disaffection of the people was regarded with 
grave concern by prominent spokesmen in many European societies. In 
retrospect this concern appears justified in the sense that the position of the — 
“masses” as citizens was indeed at issue.“° 

The implicit or explicit denial of the peoples’ civic respectability was 
countered rather naturally by an insistence on people’s rights which should 


38 Thomas Malthus, An Essay on the ig of Population (2d ed.; London: J. Johnson, 
1803), p..531. This passage was modified in the later editions of the Essay. 

39 See the chapter “Rights and Mights” in Thomas Carlyle, Chartism (Chicago: Belford, 
Clarke, 1890), pp. 80-89; G. D. H. and Margaret Cole, editors, The Opinions of William Cobb- 
ett (London: Cobbett, 1944), pp. 86-87, 123-124, 207, and passim; Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, vol. XLIX (1889), cols. 246-247; and R. K. Webb, The British Working Class Reader 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1955), p. 96 for the sources of these statements. Also relevant here 
is the famous simile of the “two nations between whom there is no intercourse and no sympathy; 
who are as ignorant of each other’s habits, thoughts and feelings, as if they were dwellers in dif- 
ferent zones, or inhabitants of different planets, who are formed by a different breeding, are fed 
bn different food, are ordered by different manners, and are not governed by the same laws.” 

is passage occurs in Benjamin Disraeli’s novel Sybil (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1954), > 

40 For a survey of propagandistic efforts to counteract this “civic disaffection” in England, 
see R. K. Webb, op. cit., passim, and Reinhard Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry (New 
York: | hn Wiley, 1956), pp. 60-78. Note also the close association in England between religious 
revivalism and working-class protest: revivalism supported the average worker's sense of respect- 
ability whatever its effect may have been in diminishing or exacerbating his radicalism. In his 
S Bandits, pp. 126-149, Hobsbawm questions that the religious movements among workers 
diminished their radicalism, but he does not assess the effect of these movements on the ideology 
and imagery of radicalism. Further comparative analysis should examine the “quest for respect- 
ability” of the rising working class in other countries. By emphasizing the unique and transitory 
nature of revivalism among industrial workers in England, Hobsbawm seems to me to under- 
estimate the significance of emotional uplift and self-respect in the formation of working-class 

otest. See Gustav Rimlinger, “The Legitimation of Protest: A Comparative Study in Labor 
istory,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, II ( April, 1960), 329-343. 
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not and could not be abrogated. That insistence was founded in the first 
instance upon a sense of righteous indignation at the idea that labor which 
is “the Corner-stone upon which civilized society is built” is “offered less . . . 
than will support the family of a sober and orderly man in decency and com- 
fort.”** This conception of a “right to subsistence” along with the ideas of 
“labor's right to the whole produce” and of each able bodied worker's “right 
to labor” (or “right to a job”) were the three inherent or natural rights put 
in opposition to the contractually acquired rights that alone were recognized 
by the prevailing legal system.** Although the theoretical elaborations of 
these concepts in the socialist literature do not reveal the thinking of the ordi- 
nary man, it is plausible to assume that such theories had an appeal because 
they asserted the workingman’s claims as a citizen.“ 

My thesis is that in England lower-class protests aimed at establishing for 
the working class full citizenship within the political community, a status 
which would command the respect which accrued to those who contributed 
to the wealth and welfare of their country and therefore had a right to be 
heard in its national councils. Except for occasional outbursts these demands 
never reached the revolutionary pitch in England that they did on the Con- 
tinent, and this for several reasons. Throughout much of the nineteenth 
century England was the leader in industrialization and overseas expansion. 
Thus the “fourth estate” claimed its rightful place in the political community 
of the leading nation of the world.“* Within this favorable context the lower 


41 The quoted phrase is from a Manchester handbill of 1818 reprinted in J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond, The Town Labourer (London: Longmans, Green, 1925), pp. 306-308. In Tocque- 
ville’s paradigm this idea may be said to fall midway between the belief in “ancient rights” that 
have been wrongfully abrogated and the claim that the servants themselves should be the 
masters. Note also the analysis by von Stein who states that the antagonism between workers and 
employers “arises from the belief in the rights and worth of the individual workers, on one hand, 

from the knowledge that under present conditions of machine production the wages of the 
worker will not be commensurate with his claims as an individual.” See Lorenz von Stein, “Der 
Begriff der Arbeit und die Prinzipien des Arbeitslohnes in ihrem Verhiltnisse zum Sozialismus 

Communismus,” Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, III (1846), 263. 

42 For a detailed exposition of these conceptions of natural rights in socialist thought and of 
their incompatibility with the law of Propet see Anton Menger, The Right to the Whole 
Produce of Labour (London: Macmillan, 1899), passim. 

48 Presumably, Marx’s use of the labor theory of value had its great moral impact on the 
basis of these conceptions of “natural rights,” as analyzed by Menger. 

44 Engels considered the two phenomena causally linked, as in his comment to Marx that 
the “bourgesisification of the English proletariat” was in a sense “quite natural in a nation that 
exploited the whole world.” See his letter to Marx of October 7, 1858, in Kar] Marx and Friedich 
Engels, Ausgewdhlte Briefe (Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 1958), pp. 131-182. Yet, this interpretation 
ignored the historical legacies which prompted a “national reciprocity of rights and obligations” 

espite the threat of revolutionary ideas and the strains of rapid economic change. The coinci- 
dence of England’s favored position and her favorable legacies for effecting this political “incor- 
tion” of the “fourth estate” has been discussed so far only in bits and pieces. See J. L. 
ammond, “The Industrial Revolution and Discontent,” The Economic History Review, Il 
(1930), 227-228; Henri de Man, The Psychology of Socialism (New York: Henry Holt, 1927), 
PP. 89-41, with regard to the role of injured self-respect in English radical protest; and Selig 
erlman, A Theory of the Labor Movement (New York: Augustus Kelley, 1949), p. 291, who 
emphasizes the special significance of the franchise issue. 
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and upper classes continued to use the traditional language of religion in 
their national debate concerning the status of the “lower orders.”** If we 
relate these considerations to Tocqueville’s concept of the “crisis of transi- 
tion” we may infer that in England a new reciprocity of rights and obliga- 
tions was established eventually at the national level because the idea of 
such a reciprocity was never entirely abandoned. Though many material 
factors favored this outcome in the case of England, the alteration of the 
national balance of right and duties was not accomplished easily even there.*® 

An example from the field of industrial relations may serve to illustrate 
this retention of reciprocity in the English transition to a modern political 
community. At first glance, the legal prohibition of trade unions in the early 
nineteenth century gives no evidence of such reciprocity at all. Such combi- 
nations were said to curtail the employer's as well as the worker’s formal legal 
rights, rights which were held sacrosanct regardless of the individual’s actual 
ability to avail himself of them. However, the suppression of combinations 
was not universal despite this unequivocal legal prohibition. In their survey 
of early trade unionism, the Webbs concluded that the inefficient organiza- 
tion of the police, the absence of a public prosecutor, and the inaction of 
the employers were responsible for the widespread occurrence of illegal com- 
binations.“’ 

More recently, a publication of documents on the early trade unions has 
revealed that the employers themselves were often responsible for the spread 
of trade unions because they would not resort to the legal remedies open to 
them, despite encouragement from government officials. Apparently, the 
employers wished the government to institute proceedings against illegal 
combinations. An opinion of the Attorney General, sent to the Home Secre- 
tary in 1804, is of special interest in this respect. The opinion sets forth 
details of the great evil of combinations among workmen throughout the 
country, combinations said to be clearly illegal and liable to prosecution. But 
if the government were to institute the prosecution in the case under consider- 
ation, the Attorney General states, applications for similar actions on the 
part of the government could be anticipated from every other trade, since 
“combinations exist in almost every trade in the kingdom.” 

45 For evidence on the role of religion in English class relations, see my Work and Author- 
* 46 ay ag hand, Japan accomplished her transition to industrialism with one massive 
redistribution of rights and duties, despite much more adverse conditions than existed in England. 
Japan’s retention of feudal social relations and her two centuries of isolation presumably ed 
the establishment of a new and viable reciprocity of rights and duties similar to that which 
England achieved through her century-old balancing of local and central power. Is it accidental 
that in both cases we have to do with islands protected from invasion and small enough to permit 
ready communication and hence, gna a prolonged balancing of antagonistic interests? 


- 41 See Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The History of Trade Unionism (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1920), p. 74. 
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It will lead to an opinion that it is not the business of the masters of the trade 
who feel the injury to prosecute, but that it is the business of Government... . 
It must be admitted indeed that the offence has grown to such height and such an 
extent as to make it very discouraging for any individual to institute a prosecution 
—as the persons whom he would prosecute would be supported at their trial and 
during their imprisonment by the contributions of their confederates, and his own 
shop would probably be deserted by his workmen. But then it is clear that it is 
owing to the inertness and timidity of the masters that the conspiracy has reached 
this height, and it may well be feared that this inertness will be rather increased 
than diminished by the interference of Government . . .. When they once think 
the punishment of such offences to be the business of Government, they will think 
it also the business of Government to procure the evidence, and not theirs to give 
it, so that the future detection and prosecution of such offences would probably 
be rendered more difficult. Besides . . . the impartiality of Government would be 
awkwardly situated, if, after undertaking a prosecution at the instance of the mas- 
ters against the conspiracy of the journeymen, they were to be applied to on the 
part of the journeymen to prosecute the same masters for a conspiracy against 
their men.*® 

This opinion is instructive, even though its judiciousness cannot be con- 
sidered representative. 

Whatever their partiality toward the employers, the magistrates were 
responsible for maintaining law and order. And this task was complicated 
time and again by the reluctance of the employers to make use of the law 
which prohibited combinations, by their repeated attempts to induce the 
government to do it for them, by their tendency to connive in these combina- 
tions when it suited their purpose, and finally by their tendency to reject all 
responsibility for the consequences of their own actions in the belief that 
ultimately the government would maintain law and order and protect their 
interests. It is not surprising that the magistrates were often highly critical 
of the employers, holding that the latter acted with little discretion, that they 
could well afford to pay higher wages, and that the complaints of the workers 
were justified even though their combinations were illegal. Sometimes the 
magistrates even acted as informal mediators in disputes between employ- 
ers and their workers in the interest of maintaining the peace.“ Thus, neither 
the partiality of the magistrates nor the principle of a hands-off policy nor 
the employers’ evident opportunism wholly succeeded in eliminating the 
principle of reciprocity, even though in practice little was done to meet the 
workers’ complaints except on terms calculated to injure their status as 
self-respecting members of the community.” 

48 A. Aspinall, editor, The Early —_ Trade Unions, Documents from the Home Office 


Papers in the Public Record Office (London: Batchworth Press, 1949), pp. 90-92. 
49 For examples of these several aspects, see ibid., pp. 116, 126, 168-169, 192-193, 216-219, 


229, 234-235, 237-238, 242, 259-260, 272, 283, and so on. 
50 See the reference cited above in note 39. 
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In this period of transition Tocqueville saw a major revolutionary threat 
in the master’s continued expectation of servility and rejection of responsi- 
bility for his servants together with the latters’ claim of equal rights and 
growing intractability. At the societal level the English case approximates 
this model. Many early English entrepreneurs certainly rejected all respon- 
sibility for their employees and yet expected them to obey; they rejected all 
governmental interference with management, though they sought to charge 
government with responsibility for any untoward public consequences of 
their own acts.*' Government officials supported the entrepreneurs in many 
cases because all ruling groups were profoundly concerned with unrest and 
truculence, as they saw it, among the laboring classes. 

But having said this, several reservations must be added which militate 
against the use of Tocqueville's model in the case of England. There were 
some manufacturers who acknowledged the traditional obligations of a ruling 
class. Among some magistrates the principle of noninterference by govern- 
ment was adhered to, as we have seen, by a detached and critical attitude, 
even in the first decades of the nineteenth century. Finally, the demand for 
equality of the developing working class was cast in a more or less conserva- 
tive mold in the sense that on balance it added up to a quest for public ac- 
ceptance of equal citizenship. In other words, English society proved itself 
capable of accommodating the lower class as an equal participant in the 
national political community, though even in England this development 
involved a prolonged struggle and the full implications of equality as we 
understand them today evolved only gradually.” 


Concluding Considerations 


In the preceding discussion I confined myself to develop- 
ments in England. Industrialization can be initiated only once; after that its 
techniques are borrowed; no other country that has embarked on the process 
since can start where England started in the eighteenth century. We can- 
not assume, as Marx did a century ago, that “the country that is more de- 
veloped industrially only shows, to the less developed, the image of its own 
future.”®° On the contrary: in Europe, England was the exception rather 
than the model. For a time England possessed a near monopoly on the most 


51 On this basis even staunch ideological spokesmen for laissez faire were actively engaged in 
the extension of governmental controls. For details see Marion Bowley, Nassau Senior and Classi- 
cal Economics (London: Allen & Unwin, 1937), pp. 237-281; S. E. Finer, The Life and Times of 
Edwin Chadwick (London: Methuen, 1952), passim; J. B. Brebner, “Laissez-faire and State 
Intervention in 19th Century Britain,” Journal of Economic History, VIII (Supplement, 1948), 
59-73. 

. 52 These implications are discussed in my forthcoming essay, “National Citizenship of the 
Lower Classes.” 

53 Marx, Capital, p. 13. 
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advanced techniques of industrial production, and other countries borrowed 
from her. For the better part of the nineteenth century England stood in 
the forefront in that she combined industrial with political pre-eminence. In 
retrospect we know that as a result of these and related conditions she alone 
possessed a national political community in which the rising “fourth estate” 
was eventually permitted to participate through a gradual redefinition of 
rights and obligations rather than as a consequence of war or revolution. But 
an understanding of as singular a case as this is important in the comparative 
study of social and political change, for indirectly it may point to what many 
of the other “cases” have in common. 

As we compare industrial late-comers with England and democratic late- 
comers with France we can ask: what happens when a country does not 
possess a viable political community or if the community which it possesses 
is so “backward” in comparison with democratically and industrially ad- 
vanced countries that it must be reconstituted before the demand for “full 
citizenship” becomes meaningful at all? It is not a novel idea to suggest that 
lower-class protest may progress from a demand for full citizenship within 
the prevailing political community to a demand for a change of this com- 
munity in order to make full citizenship possible. But while this idea is com- 
patible with Marx’s theory of an advance from machine breaking to political 
action, it should be noted that I emphasize the alienation from the political 
community rather than the alienation which results from “creative dissatis- 
factions,” as Marx did. This shift of emphasis helps us to see together two 
mass movements of the nineteenth century, socialism and nationalism, in’ 
contrast to Marx who could explain the first only by ignoring the second. 
There is a very close link between socialist and nationalist agitation in that 
both aim in different ways at the political integration of the masses previously 
excluded from participation. This link was obscured by the Marxist separa- 
tion of these movements and by the fact that England’s pre-eminence as a 
world power made it unnecessary for the English lower class to demand a 
national political community to which it could belong in self-respect.™ Yet, 


54 See the following statement from a speech of the Chartist leader Hartwell, delivered in 
1837: “It seems to me to be an anomaly that in a country where the arts and sciences have been 
raised to such height, chiefly by the industy, skill and labours of the artisan . . . only one adult 
male in seven should have a vote, that in such a country the working classes should be excluded 
from the pale of political life.” Quoted in M. Beer, A History of British Socialism (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1948), II, 25-26. It is instructive to contrast this statement with that by the 
Italian nationalist leader Mazzini: “Without Country you have neither name, token, voice, nor 
rights. . . . Do not beguile yourselves with the hope of emancipation from unjust social condi- 
tions if you do not first conquer a Country for yourselves. . .. Do not be led away by the idea 
of improving your material conditions without first solving the national question. . . . Today . . . 
you are not the working class of Italy; you are only fractions of that class. .. . Your emancipation 
can have no practical — until a National Government [is founded].” See Joseph Mazzini, 
The Duties of Man and Other Essays (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1912), pp. 53-54. 
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the exceptional development of England served social theorists for a century 
as the model which other countries were expected to follow. 

The approach proposed here is not a mere reversal of the Marxist theory 
because it posits a revolutionary crisis at the beginning rather than the end 
of capitalist development. Marx looked upon social movements in the “age 
of democratic revolution” as reflections of a fundamental craving for creative 
satisfactions in a good society; I interpret them as political movements and 
define their character in terms of the contrast between a “pre-democratic” 
and a modern political community. When this view is taken, the eighteenth 
century represents a major hiatus in Western European history. Prior to 
that time the masses of the people were entirely barred from the exercise of 
public rights; since then they have become citizens and in this sense partici- 
pants in the political community. The “age of democratic revolution” extends 
from that time to the present. During this period some societies have uni- 
versalized citizenship peacefully while others have been unable to do so and 
have consequently suffered various types of revolutionary upheavals. So 
conceived, the problem of the lower classes in a modern nation-state consists 
in the political process through which at the level of the national community 
the reciprocity of rights and duties is gradually extended and redefined. It 
is quite true that this process has been affected at every turn by forces ema- 
nating from the structure of society. But it is here maintained that the distribu- 
tion and redistribution of rights and duties are not mere by-products of such 
forces and that they are vitally affected as well by conceptions of what the 
proper distribution in the national community ought to be and by the give 
and take of the political struggle. 

My thesis is in keeping with Tocqueville’s stress on the reciprocity of rights 
and obligations as the hallmark of a political community. In Europe the 
rising awareness of the working class expressed above all an experience of 
political alienation, i.e. a sense of not having a recognized position in the 
civic community or of not having a civic community in which to participate. 


55 See my essay “Industrialization, Ideologies and Social Structure,” American Sociological 
Review, XXIV (October, 1959), 617-619. This approach differs from Marxism which treated 
politics and government as variables dependent upon the changing organization of production, 
without coming to grips either with the relative autonomy of governmental actions or the con- 
tinuous existence of national political communities. It also differs from the sociological approach 
to politics and formal institutions which construes the first as mere by-products of interactions 
among individuals and the second as the “outward shell” inside which these interactions provide 
the clue to a realistic understanding of social life. See a critical analysis of this reductionism in 
Wolin, op. cit., chaps. 9-10. An alternative approach which emphasizes the partial autonomy as 
well as the interdependence of government and society is contained in the work of Max Weber. 
See the forthcoming paperback edition of my book Max Weber, An Intellectual Portrait (Garden 
City, N.Y.; Doubleday Anchor Books ) chap. 15. 

56 A comment on the term “alienation” is in order here. Note, for example, the difference be- 
tween Marx’s idea of the worker's lack of control over the means of production as the source of 
alienation and Emile Durkheim’s theory of “anomie” as a social condition in which group affilia- 
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Because popular political participation had become possible for the first 
time in European history, lower-class protest against the social order relied 
(at least initially) on prevailing codes of behavior and hence reflected a 
conservative cast of mind, even where it led to violence against persons and 
property. Rather than engage in a millenarian quest for a new social order, 
the recently politicized masses protested against their second-class citizen- 
ship wherever there was any promise of a national political community in 
the making and wherever historical legacies and the manipulation of current 
contingencies permitted the lower classes to develop a collective awareness 
within that emerging community. 

If this is a correct assessment of the impulses and half-articulated longings 
characteristic of much popular agitation among lower classes in Western 
Europe, then we have a clue to the decline of ideology in the industrialized 
societies of the West. In these societies the civic position of the lower classes 
is no longer a pre-eminent issue because equality of citizenship has been 
institutionalized gradually. In a forthcoming essay I hope to trace this 
process on a comparative basis. 


tion does not provide the individual with binding norms of conduct. In addition to “powerless- 
ness and normlessness” the term has also been used in the sense of “isolation, meaninglessness, 
and self-estrangement.” See Melvin Seeman, “On the Meaning of Alienation,” American Soci- 
ological Review, XXIV (December, 1959), 788-791. It may be suggested, however, that even 
these five meanings are not exhaustive, because any one of them is only a convenient shorthand 
for a variety of experiences and behavior-patterns. The weakness of both Marx and Durkheim 
consisted in their anxiety to locate the forces of historical change or the social sources of the 
moral order and thus to construe meanings by inferences from a collective setting, rather than 
to ascertain and analyze the interpretations actually made. In this respect it is instructive to 
contrast Marx’s ready dismissal of “false consciousness” and ?)urkheim’s neglect of religious doc- 
trines, even where he purports to discuss them (see his Suicide [Glencoe, IIl.: Free Press, 1951), 

. 169-170), with Max Weber’s emphasis upon ideas as a clue to an understanding of human 

vior. See my Max Weber, pp. 265-275. 
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Arbitration 
in Great Britain 


Way ARE THE BRITISH willing to use arbitration as a method 
of settling major labor disputes? In contrast to this, why do they use arbitra- 
tion for minor disputes less frequently than in the United States? Why are 
the days lost per worker from strikes much less in Great Britain than in the 
United States, and yet why are there so many wildcat strikes in some British 
industries? 

An American studying industrial relations in Great Britain asks these 
questions when he notes the marked differences between British and Ameri- 
can labor arbitration.’ The practice in Great Britain is the reverse of the 
American practice. Since Americans are searching for alternative methods 
of dealing with major strikes and the British are seeking to lessen the number 
of unofficial strikes, an inquiry into the differences may be profitable. Present 
practices are the outgrowth of the differing systems; for this reason it would 
not be possible to have any immediate transplanting of practices, even if this 
were desired. In the long run, however, each country might be influenced 
by the successes of the other.’ 

Discussions of arbitration between Britons and Americans often result in 
initial confusion because the terms have different meanings. In the United 
States arbitration is used extensively for the settlement of minor disputes or 
grievances over the rights of a worker under an established labor agreement. 

* Morrison Handsaker is Chairman of the Department of Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration, Lafayette College, Pennsylvania; Marjorie L. Handsaker received an M.A. in Economics 
at Radcliffe, — a number of professional positions, and has collaborated with her husband 
on previous studies. 

When the British study industrial relations in the United States they also comment on dif- 
ferences in arbitration procedures. See B. C. Roberts, Unions in America, a British View (Prince- 
ton, N.J.: Industrial Relations Section, 1959), pp. 98-99. See also Hywell Evans, Governmental 
yo sauna of Industrial Relations: A Comparative Study of United States and British E 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1961), pp. 76-78. 

2 In 1958 the senior author secured interviews with a variety of government officials, arbi- 
_ trators, management representatives, union officials, and rank-and-file workers in Great Britain. 
In addition, he conducted discussions following lectures at colleges, universities, and management 


training schools and before various adult education groups, some composed of union members. 
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The vast majority of American labor contracts provide a grievance procedure 
accompanied by a no-strike clause.’ Disputes which remain unsettled are 
referred to voluntary arbitration, usually by a private arbitrator. On the other 
hand, American management and unions are very hesitant about using arbi- 
tration to write the terms of new agreements, even when a strike threatens.‘ 
The usual criticisms are that it would be “too risky” and that a third party 
cannot arbitrate “interests” because he has no “frame of reference.” 

In contrast, both management and unions in Great Britain frequently 
express the view that it is reasonable and practical to use voluntary arbitra- 
tion in place of a strike when there is a prolonged dispute over basic wages 
or other terms. They emphasize that it is best to reach agreement through 
negotiation, or, if necessary, through mediation. When these fail, however, 
they feel that voluntary arbitration is a logical extension of collective bar- 
gaining. Some British industries use arbitration more than others and strikes 
do occur, but arbitration is used in a significant number of major disputes. 

On the other hand, the British seldom use arbitration to settle minor 
disputes. There are exceptions to this in some industries which allow final 
resort to arbitration in the settlement of all disputes. As will be shown below, 
however, sometimes the machinery which is provided for the arbitration of 
minor disputes is not fully used. 

British labor disputes do not fall into the same categories as American 
disputes because of differences in the two systems of industrial relations. 
Although both countries have “major” and “minor” disputes, the British are 
less interested than the Americans in distinguishing between: (1) interest 
cases, which involve the writing of new agreements, and (2) grievances over 
rights under an established agreement. The British more frequently distin- 
guish between national level cases and local level cases. National level cases 
arise when there is a dispute over the terms of a new agreement which has 
been the subject of bargaining by groups of employers and groups of unions. 
However, a question of interpretation of an existing agreement could be 
appealed to the national level, if a question of policy were involved.’ Often 
government-sponsored arbitrators are used, but private arbitrators may also 
be used for national level cases. Local disputes usually concern the rights of 


3A study of 1,442 collective agreements in force in the United States in 1952 showed that 
89 per cent contained provisions for the arbitration of grievances. Monthly Labor Review, LXXVI 
(March, 1953), 261-266. 

4 Cases involving arbitration of the terms of new or revised contracts represented slightly more 
than one per cent of cases arbitrated under the auspices of the Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, according to the General Counsel of the 
FMCS. See also Irving Bernstein, Arbitration of Wages (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1954), pp. 4, 106. 

5 According to the Ministry of Labour, ry over the interpretation of an agreement are 
usually resolved by a new agreement on the disputed point made by the parties to the original 


agreement. 
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a worker, but they are not settled by an outside arbitrator as frequently as in 
the United States.° Since the rights of a worker depend both on negotiated 
agreements and local custom and may not be set down in a single document, 
the task of an arbitrator would be difficult. The disputes are usually settled 
by negotiation, even though there may be accompanying wildcat strikes in 
some instances. 

Both the British and the Americans prefer to settle disputes by negotia- 
tion. If they have to refer a dispute to arbitration they prefer voluntary to 
compulsory arbitration. In time of peace almost all arbitration in the United 
States is of the voluntary type, in which both parties agree to submit their 
case and abide by the findings of the arbitrator. In Britain, voluntary arbi- 
tration implies that the parties jointly agree to submit their case, but they 
do not promise in advance to abide by the decision. In practice, however, 
they almost always do accept the award. 


Industrial Relations in Great Britain 


Differences between the British and American systems of 
industrial relations help to explain the differences in their use of arbitration. 
A brief review of significant features of the British system is in order.’ 

The British trade unions have less definite jurisdictions than their Ameri- 
can counterparts. One British writer speaks of the “untidy informality” of 
their organizations, which results from their long historical development.® 
Collective bargaining did not begin in the individual place of work, but 
rather in the local community, where workers attempted to get employers 
to agree to a standard piece rate for the area. When the scope of bargaining 
widened, the smallest unit of the union, called the branch, was still based on 
the worker's residence rather than his workplace. Regional and national 
level bargaining was conducted by groups of unions and groups of employers, 
organized in joint industrial ccuncils or similar bodies.® These sometimes 
bargained on wages alone, or hours alone, or on some other limited set of 
topics. In relatively unorganized industries, the government formed wages 


6 J. R. W. Alexander, President of the Institute of Arbitrators, in a letter to the author, August 
29, 1959. See also Allan Flanders, “Great Britain,” in Adolf Sturmthal, editor, Contempor 
Collective Bargaining in Seven Countries (Ithaca, N.Y.: Institute of International Industrial aa 
Labor Relations, 1957), pp. 29-30. 

7 For further information on British industrial relations see Ministry of Labour, Industrial 
Relations Handbook (London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1961); Allan Flanders and H. A. Clegg, 
editors, The System of Industrial Relations in Great Britain, Its History, Law and Institutions 
(Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1956); and Richard A. Lester, “Reflections on Collective Bargaining 
in Britain and Sweden,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, X (April, 1957), 375-389. 

8 B.C. Roberts, “Employers and Industrial Relations in Britain and America,” Political Quar- 

_terly, XXVII (July-September, 1956), 329. 

® For a sample constitution of a joint industrial council see Industrial Relations Handbook 

(1961), pp. 209-211. 
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councils to determine minimum wages.’® Roughly the same system is in 
operation today. 

Since there may be several unions in a plant, shop stewards of different 
unions sometimes organize works councils for supplementary bargaining. 
Thus the shop steward’s role is more important in Britain than in the United 
States." 

Joint consultation is conducted, often independently of unions, on health 
and safety measures and productive efficiency. Accordingly, joint consulta- 
tion deals with some problems that would be handled as giovenees by union 
and management in the United States.” 

Nationalized industries, or those operated for the government by public 
boards, determine wage rates by collective bargaining between “the official 
side” and “the staff side.” Arbitration is usually provided for, although occa- 
sionally unions strike against the public boards.” 

Collective bargaining in Great Britain is based primarily on voluntary 
agreement, rather than on legislation. There is no equivalent of the American 
Taft-Hartley Act which guarantees the right to bargain collectively. Recog- 
nition of unions is voluntary, with the exception of nationalized industries 
and firms holding government contracts, where it is required. British collec- 
tive agreements are not called “contracts” since they are not enforceable in 
the courts as American contracts are. British law does, however, recognize 
the legal existence of a contract between the individual employer and the 
workman, even when this contract may be informal and unwritten. The 
acceptance of work implies an agreement to work under terms which prevail — 
in the industry and area. The concept of the individual contract is used in 
enforcing certain arbitration awards." 


British Arbitration 


Early History. The present system of arbitration in Great 
Britain is based largely on procedures which were developed voluntarily by 
unions and employers during the nineteenth century. The Conciliation Act 
of 1896 subsequently codified certain of these procedures, and the Industrial 


In ye a were 200 joint industrial councils and 60 wages councils, according to the 
of La 

11 See “The Trade Unions, Where the Danger Lies,” Economist, February 15, 1958, p. 558; 

and Richard A. Lester, As Unions Mature (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1958), 
78. 

¥ 12 on Consultation in British Industry (London: National Institute of Industrial Psychol- 

, 1952 
ey, Nationalized industries include coal mining, railroads, air tr. electricity, gas, tele- 
phone service, and others. In 1959 “x ee mer approximately eighteen per cent of civilian 
workers, according to the Ministry of Labour. 

140. Kahn-Freund, “Legal Framework,” in Flanders and Clegg, op. cit., pp. 83-87, and 
“Labour Law,” in Morris Ginsberg, editor, Law and Opinion in Eng. in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury (London: Stevens and Sons, 1959), pp. 227-244. 
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Courts Act of 1919 provided additional facilities for government-sponsored 
voluntary arbitration. These two acts, together with the Employment and 
Conditions Act of 1959, provide the most commonly used arbitration 
machinery.” 

Although Americans tend to regard arbitration as more likely to be used 
after unions have attained maturity, the British found arbitration particularly 
useful in initial stages of collective bargaining.’® Unions discovered that they 
could often persuade employers to bargain collectively if conciliation and 
arbitration of disputes were accepted as part of standard procedure. An 
outstanding example was the joint board organized in the hosiery industry 
in Nottingham in 1860." 

There were minor differences between the many boards which were set 
up, but usually they consisted of an equal number of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers. These might choose a chairman from outside, but more 
often he was chosen from their own membership. In some cases the chair- 
manship alternated between employers and workers at successive meetings. 
Frequently the chairman had the deciding vote in a dispute, but in other 
instances two partisan arbitrators endeavored to settle the disputes. If unsuc- 
cessful, the partisan arbitrators could appoint some public figure as an umpire 
who would attempt mediation, or, if necessary, make a final ruling, which 
was usually followed loyally. This established a pattern which is still followed 
in some industries. 

As long as the negotiating area was small, the board, or a subcommittee, 
could look into grievances in individual workplaces. Arbitration between 
1860 and 1890 thus showed some resemblance to present-day grievance arbi- 
tration in the United States. After 1890, when the area of bargaining widened 
to regional and national levels, there was a decline in grievance arbitration.* 


Compulsory Arbitration (1940-1959). During World War II, compulsory 
arbitration with a ban on strikes and lockouts was essential to the war effort, 
just as it was in the United States.” Both countries used compulsory arbitra- 


15 Arbitration legislation in Britain has a long history, going back to 1562, but most of the acts 
pened prior to 1896 had been ineffective. See V. L. Allen, Trade Unions and the Government 
London: Longmans, Green, 1960), pp. 45-47. Other references on the history of British arbitra- 
tion include: Lord Amulree, Industrial Arbitration (London: Oxford University Press, 1929); 
J. H. Richardson, An Introduction to the Study of Industrial Relations (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1954), pp. 861-879; and Ian G. Sharp, Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration in Great 
Britain (London: Allen and Unwin, 1950). 
16H. A. Turner, Arbitration, A Study of Industrial Experience (London.: Fabian Publica- 


tions, 1952), pp. 9-10. 
17 Sharp, op. cit., pp. 2-4. For similar boards in other industries see Industrial Relations Hand- 


book (1957), p. 28, and Alan Fox, A History of the National Boot and Shoe Operatives, 1874- 
1957 (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1958). 

18 FE. H. Phelps Brown, The Growth of British Industrial Relations (London: Macmillan, 
1959), pp. 126-127, 179-180, 338-341. 

19 See Jean T. McKelvey, “Compulsory Arbitration of Labor Disputes in Great Britain, Arbi- 
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tion as a supplement to existing voluntary methods of dispute settlement. 
In Great Britain, under a 1940 order, an unresolved dispute could be reported 
to the Minister of Labour by one side without the consent of the other. The 
Minister of Labour was required to satisfy himself that all existing machinery 
for settlement had been used. If it had, the law provided that he must refer 
the case within 21 days to the newly created National Arbitration Tribunal 
for a binding settlement, otherwise a strike or lockout would be permissible. 
Awards of the National Arbitration Tribunal were enforced by the device of 
making them implied terms of the agreement between the individual work- 
man and his employer. Nonobservance of an award constituted a breach of 
the employment contract, giving the injured party the right to sue for dam- 
ages in a civil court. 

To reduce the number of disputes, employers were required to observe 
the terms and conditions of employment prevailing in the industry and local- 
ity, even though they had not signed the regional collective bargaining 
agreement. Thus, in addition to deciding the usual types of disputes, the 
Tribunal also ruled on “questions” or “issues” concerning an employer’s ob- 
servance of prevailing rates. 

After World War II, it became increasingly difficult to enforce the ban 
on strikes and lockouts, Accordingly the ban was lifted in 1951, and a newly 
created Industrial Disputes Tribunal was substituted to carry on a modified 
compulsory arbitration procedure. Although strikes were now possible, cases 
could still be reported to the Minister of Labour by one party without the 
consent of the other.2° The Tribunal could give binding awards on both dis- 
putes and “issues” about prevailing rates. The system worked for a time be- 
cause it was strongly supported by public opinion and because both the 
British Employers Confederation and the Trades Union Congress at the out- 
set had agreed to the establishment of the Tribunal, although they made its 
continuance subject to subsequent review. 


Later, employers became dissatisfied with the awards of the new Indus- 
trial Disputes Tribunal. They said that awards could be enforced on employ- 


ers, but not on unions, since an employer could be brought to court, but it 
was difficult to sue a large number of individual workers,” Compulsory arbi- 


tration Journal, VII (1952), 31-38; “Union Attitudes Toward Arbitration in Great Britain,” 
Arbitration Journal, VII, 102-110; and “Legal Aspects of Compulsory Arbitration,” Labor Law 
Journal, III (1952), 332-340, 383. See also Lord Terrington, “arbitration in Industrial Disputes,” 
Journal of the Institute of Personnel Management (December, 1952), pp. 205-209; and W. F. 
Frank, “The State and Industrial Arbitration in the United Kingdom,” Louisiana Law Review 
(April, 1959), pp. 626-631. 
a we Only employers or trade unions (not individual workers) could report a case to the Minister 
21 It was also alleged that awards of the Industrial Disputes Tribunal were somewhat more 
generous than those of the voluntary Industrial Court, to encourage acceptance of the “compul- 
sory” awards. Economist, August 24, 1957, p. 603. 
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tration by the Industrial Disputes Tribunal was terminated on February 28, 
1959.” 

Some industries, especially those in public service or those only partially 
organized, regretted the loss of the “issues” procedure of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Tribunal, which had helped them maintain the bargained wage rate 
throughout the industry. In May 1959, the Terms and Conditions of Employ- 
ment Act restored this one aspect of compulsory arbitration. The original 
(1919), and still-operating, Industrial Court was empowered to give binding 


rulings on “claims” (previously called “issues”) that an employer was not 
granting terms equivalent to those prevailing in the industry or area and, if 
necessary, to make an award requiring him to observe the recognized terms 
and conditions. “Claims” or “issues” are different from grievance cases in the 
United States.* 


Industrial Court. At the present time, when both parties wish to make use 
of government-sponsored arbitration, they report their case to the Minister 


of Labour. If he is satisfied that al] other means for settlement have been 
used unsuccessfully, he is empowered to refer the case to the Industrial 
Court, to a single arbitrator, or to an ad hoc board which he appoints. 


The Industrial Court is independent both of the courts of law and of the 
departments of the government, even though the Minister of Labour appoints 


its members.” The panel consists of independent members and of representa- 
tives of employers and workers. One or two women are appointed and are 


22 Ministry of Labour Gazette, LXVI (November, 1958), 414, and LXVII (March, 1959), 
119. See also Eric G. A. Armstrong, “Why the British Shelved Compu ry Arbitration,” Cali- 
fornia Management Review, II (Summer, 1960), 45-53. The National and Local Government 
Officers Association was particularly outspoken in its opposition to the end of the Industrial Dis- 
Lang Tribunal in its journal Public Service (November, 1958), p. 311 and (December, 1958), 
pp. 342-344. 

23 “Claims” or “issues” in Great Britain have some resemblance to complaints of failure to pay 

vailing rates on government contracts under the Walsh-Healey Act in the United States, but 
differ in other aspects. “Claims” or “issues” must be raised by trade unions or associations of 
employers representing a significant portion of the industry. “Claims” are usually against un- 


organized employers. ustries whic ve wages councils are not included in this eM. 


ploy’ 
Ministry of Labour, Claiens Procedure, Terms and Conditions of Employment Act (London: H. M. 
Station ice, 1959), pp. 1-2. 
Oe The Conciliation ‘Act of 1896 and the Industrial Courts Act of 1919 authorize this proce- 


dure. Subsequent legislation provided that certain nationalized industries and industries receiving 
government subsidies must refer unresolved disputes to the Industrial Court. Industrial Relations 
Handbook (1957), pp. 126-127. 

25 The party in power does not direct the wage policies of the Industrial Court. The awards 
of the Court, however, must be consistent with the Wages Councils Acts, Factory Acts, and other 
Parliamentary legislation. The Court handles cases concerning manual or clerical work and covers 
civilian employees of the national and local government as well as privately employed workers. 
While the Industrial Disputes Tribunal was not allowed to handle cases concerning the closed 
shop or discharge for union activity (victimization), the definition of disputes coming before the 

ustrial Court is wide enough to cover these, as well as other disputes about wages and condi- 

_tions of employment. Ibid., p. 186. The Minister of Labour may also ask the advice of the Indus- 
trial Court on a trade dispute without formally referring the case for arbitration, but this is un- 


usual, Sharp, op. cit., p. 857. 


ly 
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generally called when cases affect women. The Minister designates the Presi- 
dent of the Court as well as one full-time representative of employers and 
one of workers. These three handle most of the cases, with alternates called 
if necessary. The Court sometimes uses “assessors” to help with technical 


questions.”¢ 


The Industrial Court differs from tripartite boards in the United States, 
because the employer and worker representatives who hear a case before the 
Court do not come from the industries under review and are expected to be 
judicial rather than partisan.” The President of the Court has the deciding 
vote in the event of disagreement. The government pays the Court, and the 
parties pay only their own expenses.” 

The conciliators in the Ministry of Labour may suggest arbitration when 
an impasse is reached and will help the parties prepare a submission agree- 
ment, When the Secretary of the Court sets the hearing day, he also sends the 
parties a list of topics which should be covered in prehearing briefs.” It is 
customary for the parties to exchange briefs a week in advance of the hear- 
ing, giving statistics in support of the usual wage criteria and even statements 
of witnesses. This expedites hearings. For example, an important wage case 
involving the airlines was heard in two hours. Nearly all cases are heard in 
one, or at most, two days. 

British arbitration proceedings are more formal than those in the United 
States. No smoking is allowed, for example, Parties address each other 
through the President of the Court, although cros: tion of witnesses 


is permitted.” Legal counsel is seldom used, but permission to employ coun- 


sel can be obtained. The Court does not have the power to subpoena, A steno- 
graphic record is taken and can be purchased by the parties. 

Awards are issued with a minimum of delay. They are effective from the 
date of issuance (or other date, if specified) until the agreement is amended. 


Awards are accepted in nearly all instances, although acceptance is volun- 
tary." After acceptance, the terms become implied terms of the individual 


contracts and are thus enforceable at civil law. 


%y. R. W. Alexander, cane and Arbitration in Industrial Disputes (Cambridge: 
W. Heffer and Sons, 1952), p' 

Forster, “The. Tadustrial Court,” British Journal of Administrative Law, I (May, 

28 The annual salary of the President of the Court in 1960 was £5,000 (Whittaker’s Almanac, 
1960). Independent members, who may be called as alternate chairmen, are paid fees for days 

ey are often from the legal profession. 

a M. Turner-Samuels, Industrial Negotiation and Arbitration n (London: $ Solicitors I Law Sta- 
tionery Society, 1951), pp. 452-454, 459-460. Sample terms of reference and letters of notifica- 
tion are quot 

20 Some of the foregoing information was obtained when the senior author attended a session 
of the Industrial Court. 

81 Sharp, op. cit., p. 859. The 1958 London bus strike was a notable exception. In this case 
pew en ‘Workers gave notice in advance that they might not accept the award of the In- 
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In recent years awards have been issued without opinions, although some 
commentators favor resumption of opinions.” In the event of a question 
regarding the interpretation of an award, the Minister or any of the parties 
concerned may ask the Court for a ruling on the matter. 


Committees of Investigation and Courts of Inquiry. In the event of a dis- 
pute where the public interest is seriously affected and the parties are unwill- 


ing to accept voluntary arbitration, the Minister of Labour can appoint a 
Committee of Investigation or a Court of Inquiry to look into the dispute and 
report to Parliament. Because of the strong force of public opinion, the report 


often becomes the basis of settlement.* The procedure is reserved for severe 
emergencies. Courts of Inquiry have some resemblance to the emergency 


boards appointed under the Railway Labor Act in the United States. 


Statistics on Arbitration and Strikes. When compulsory arbitration was 
in force, the National Arbitration Tribunal and its successor, the Industrial] 


Disputes Tribunal, made more awards than the Industrial Court (Table 1).%4 


It is noteworthy that the volume of cases going to the voluntary Industrial 
Court did not show a marked increase after the end of the Industria] Disputes 


Tribunal. Apparently, after May 1959, parties who might have been com- 
pelled to use arbitration before, were negotiating settlements, 
A review of cases submitted to the Industrial Court shows that some large 


industries have used it to settle national wage claims, whereas others have 
resolved their disputes without recourse to the Court. Between 1958 and 


1960, for example, the Industrial Court handled cases in iron and steel manu- 


facturing, metal working and boiler making, cast stone and cast concrete, 
glass containers, hosiery dyeing, film production, and other industries. In 


1959, one of the cases affected about a million craftsmen and laborers em- 
ployed in the building industry. Cases from the Civil Air Transport, the Na- 
tional Health Service, local government services, and similar agencies were 


heard. The majority of cases concerned wages” and salaries, but some in- 


volved hours, holidays, and other questions. 


32 Frank, op. cit., p. 642. Awards are printed and sold by H. M. Stationery Office. Earlier 
awards did include reasons for the decision. See also M. T. Rankin, Arbitration Principles and 
the Industrial Court, Analysis of Decisions (London: P. S. King, 1931). 

33 J, R, W. Alexander, Conciliation and Arbitration, pp. 7-8; and Turner, op. cit., p. 7. 

84 Statistics are available on government-sponsored arbitration cases, but not on private arbi- 
tration. The National Arbitration Tribunal issued 1,723 awards between 1940 and 1951, and the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal made awards in 1,270 cases between 1951 and 1959. Of the 1,270 
awards, 200 concerned “issues” as to whether individual employers were observing recognized 
terms and conditions of employment. In contrast to this, the total awards for the Industrial Court 
pea a ——— in 1919 through 1959, totalled 2,758. Industrial Relations Handbook (1961), 


85 Mini 
Ministry of Labour, Annual Reports, 1958, 1959, 1960 (London: H. M. Stationery Office). 


In some wage cases an increase was granted, but in others wage claims were 


change in rates, 


hy 
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TABLE 1 


Arsrrration Awarps, Issuep By ARBITRATION 
AGENCIES PROVIDED By BriTISH GOVERNMENT 


1951-1960 
National 
forms Civil Railway Reference 
Industrial Ad Hoc under Serv Staff Tribunal 
Disputes Industrial Single boards of Conciliation Arbitration National (coal mining 
Year Tribunal Court arbitrators arbitration Act of 1806 Tribunal Tribunal and coke) 
1951 81 68 44 1 8 36 3 
1952 915 71 25 4 2 33 5 1 
1953 178 64 23 4 2 33 8 1 
1954 185 59 18 Bes. 1 32 8 1 
1955 128 40 i8 2 1 34 2 pees 
1956 151 46 14 5 5 16 5 ee 
1957 3 40 14 1 1 15 7 2 
1958 131 86 15 1 2 90 9 7 
1959 88a 46> 24 2 1 VT 1 3 
1960 mn 58¢ 27 4 22 8 
Sources: Ministry of Labour, Railway Staff National Tribunal, Nationa] Coal Board. 
4 Totals for anusry and February 1959. The Industrial Disputes Tribunal ceased to function February 28, 1959. 
b Included “claims” or “issues”? concerning alleged failure to grant recognized terms and conditions of employ- 


ment. 
Includes 15 ‘‘claims’’ or 


Some nationalized industries have their own special tribunals, with pro- 
cedures similar to that of the Industrial Court. These include the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal, the Railway Staff National Tribunal, and the 
National Reference Tribunal for coal mining (Table 1). 

Privately owned industries settle disputes in a great variety of ways. Some 
agreements cover both national and local disputes, and others just local ones. 
Many set up two-party conciliation boards to handle disputes, but provide 
that all unresolved disputes, even those concerned with claims for increases 
in wages, should be settled by arbitration. Sometimes, however, as in the 
building trades, the decision to use arbitration must be made by the parties 
when need arises.* 

There is also wide variation between industries in their arrangements for 
handling local level disputes. Some have little provision for handling disputes 
at the work place. On the other hand, the local boards of arbitration in the 
boot and shoe industry and the Pit Conciliation Scheme for coal mining 
provide for reference of unsettled disputes to higher levels and, if necessary, 
to arbitration.*’ The boot and shoe industry, which has arrangements for both 

36 In 1954 the procedural arrangements of 75 industries out of a total of 152 included pro- 
visions for the use of arbitration. In 51 of these, the parties had agreed in advance to refer un- 
resolved disputes to arbitration, while in 24 it was provided that disputes might be referred. 


Trades Union Congress Report, 1954, p. 239, quoted in Flanders, “Great Britain,” p. 31. 

37 National Conference (January, 1958) Agreement between the Incorporated Federated As- 
sociations of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland and the National Union of 
Boot and Shoe Operatives (Leicester: Leicester Printers) and Conciliation Procedure Outline of 
Arrangements Agreed by the National Coal Board and the National Union of Mineworkers 
(London: National Coal Board, n.d.). 
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national and local disputes, has been very successful in settling these itself 
and used an outside arbitrator only once between 1951 and 1958.** Table 2 
shows the volume of coal disputes settled below the national level. The ma- 
jority of the local disputes arising in both boots and shoes and coal mining 
are concerned with piece rates. As is shown below, procedure for dispute 
settlement has not prevented wildcat strikes in some coal mining areas. 


TABLE 2 
Coa. MINING INDUSTRY 


InpustriAt Disputes SETTLED 
AT LEVELS BELOW NATIONAL REFERENCE TRIBUNAL 


District District 
Settled at Settled Scheme, Scheme, 
Settled at disputes by settled settled by 

pit meeting committee umpire Conciliation District 

Year Total Stage 4 Stage 5 Stage 6 Board Referee 
1951 12,903 12,074 631 174 16 8 
1952 11,685 11,100 467 99 15 4 
19538 11,219 10,545 506 151 15 2 
1954 11,4384 10,754 476 192 ll 1 
1955 12,949 12,049 678 209 12 1 
1956 18,087 12,249 T7138 107 VW 1 
1957 12,595 11,605 791 175 24 0 
1958 15,984 14,653 1,076 252 3 0 


Source: National Coal Board. 


Some devices for settling local disputes seem halfway between arbitration 
proper and collective bargaining. In the stee) industry “neutral committees” 
from the same industry and locality, but not involved in the particular dis- 
pute, attempt to resolve disputes. So-called “Joint Arbitrators” are used by 
the National Joint Council for Dock Labour, and “Port Consultants” are used 
in the National Maritime Scheme.*® The Amalgamated Engineering Union 
has a dispute settlement procedure with referral of unsettled cases to the 
Central Conference at York, but without arbitration as the last step.*° 

Compared with many other industrial countries, the United Kingdom 
has a low rate of strikes. A study by the International Labour Office for the 
period 1949-1958 indicates that each 1,000 workers in Great Britain lost an 
average of 220 days of work a year through strikes, compared to 1,330 days 
lost by workers in the United States.“ 


38 Letter from Lionel Poole, General Secretary, National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, 
May 26, 1959. 

39 Turner, op. cit., p. 6. 

40 In 1950, out of 60 references to York, only one was settled, 23 resulted in “no agreement,” 
21 were referred back to the works concerned, and the others were retained or withdrawn. 
Flanders and Clegg, op. cit., p. 294. 

41 The study covered industrial stoppages in mining, manufacturing, construction, and trans- 

Similar averages for other countries were: India, 930; Italy, 770; Canada, 750; Japan, 660; 

France, 610; and the Federal Republic of Germany, 100. Commonwealth Survey, February 16, 
1960, pp. 150-151. 
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Even so, the number of strikes in Great Britain is by no means insignifi- 
cant. There were 2,797 strikes which began in 1960, 2,098 in 1959, and 2,629 
in 1958.*? Although some were large scale, like the 1960 shipping strikes, the 
1959 printing strike, and the 1958 London bus strike, the vast majority were 
strikes over local disputes. There have been comparatively few large-scale 
strikes since the early thirties. Although strikes have been more frequent 
since World War II than in the thirties, their duration has been shorter,** and 
many are unofficial.** Disputes over piece rates and rules and discipline bulk 
large as causes of strikes. Studies by Professor Knowles show the greatest 
“strike-proneness” in mining, followed by textiles, metals, transport, and 
building. 


British Views of Arbitration 


When management, union, and public officials in Britain were 
asked why they were willing to use arbitration for major disputes, a frequent 
answer was that it was “the natural thing to do.” When pressed further, they 
often added that it was “in the public interest to avoid a strike.” At times those 
questioned seemed to be puzzled at the searching inquiries, since the reasons 
seemed to them so obvious. They were surprised to learn that disputing 
parties in the United States not only seldom use arbitration to settle terms of 
new agreements but also regard this type of arbitration as too uncontrolled 
and risky. In contrast, when the British speak of arbitration without special 
designation they are almost always referring to its use in national level dis- 
putes over terms of new agreements. Although, as the preceding sections 
show, there are variations between industries, the preponderance of opinion 
is favorable to the use of arbitration when other means of settlement fail. 
This is true in management, labor, and government circles, as the following 
quotations suggest: 


42 Mi of Labour Gazette, LXIX (January, 1961), 4, and LXVIII (January, 1960), 7. 

43 Flanders, “Great Britain,” p. 39. 

44 Arthur M. Ross shows working days lost per striker in the United Kingdom, 1900-1929 
average, was 23.0, compared to a 1930-1947 average of 6.6 and a 1948-1958 average of 4.3. 
“Changing Patterns of Industrial Conflict,” Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting of the 
Industrial Relations Research Association, 1959 (Madison, Wis.: 1960), p. 158. 

45 For example, in December 1959, 320 boilermakers struck following the dismissal of a shop 
steward for an unauthorized tea break. In 1959 also, 10,900 workers in the metal trades were 
affected by a four-day strike over the dismissal of a clerical worker for alleged inefficiency. Min- 
istry of Labour Gazette, LXVIII (January, 1960), 8, 33. 

46 In 1960 there were 1,644 strikes in coal mining, involving 236,400 workers, with 490,000 
days lost. Ibid., LXIX (January, 1961), 4. The areas most subject to strikes were South Wales, 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, Northern Ireland, Lancashire and Cheshire, and Scotland. See 
K.G.J.C. Knowles, Strikes: A Study in Industrial Conflict (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1954), pp. 
203-207. 

47 From interviews, except where otherwise indicated. 
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Over the years it has been recognized that it is better to arbitrate than to strike. 
It is a generally accepted practice. (Sir John Forster, President of the Industrial 
Court. ) #8 


Trade unions and employers are prepared to use every possible source to avoid 
a strike. They want free collective bargaining, but will take the help of an inde- 
pendent outsider and have confidence in arbitrators. The machinery has been used 
and has proven satisfactory. The worker would prefer to arbitrate rather than to 
strike. The average Englishman just doesn’t like strike action. We retain the right 
to strike but do not want to use it. (A leader of the Transport and General Workers 
Union who frequently presents cases to the Industrial Court. ) 


I believe in arbitration because I believe in reason in these matters. (Arthur Allen, 
Labour Member of Parliament and long a member of the Boot and Shoe Oper- 
atives Union, speaking in the House of Commons. )*® 


If we deadlock over wages, we do the sensible thing and arbitrate. (A manage- 
ment representative of a chocolate plant in Birmingham. ) 


The use of arbitration is a tradition. Strikes are out of date. (A management 
spokesman in the London area. ) 


Although these quotations are indicative of British thinking, they do not 
fully indicate the underlying reasons, which are largely psychological. It is 
almost redundant to say that arbitration is successful because there is confi- 
dence that it will be successful, but this describes the actual situation. Among 
the explanations offered, the most significant, then, are the ones which ex- 
plain this confidence. 


Influence of National Level Bargaining. Some people attribute the British 
confidence in arbitration to their type of collective bargaining. Representa- 
tives of unions and of employers’ associations, negotiating in a way specified 
by the constitutions of their joint industrial councils, develop what Professor 
Flanders has described in a letter to us as “a close relationship and inter- 
dependence.” This bargaining is at a high level and is detached from the mili- 
tance of the rank-and-file workers. It usually proceeds in a conciliatory spirit. 
If deadlock develops, it is customary to use an umpire who serves first as a 
conciliator and then, if necessary, as an arbitrator. Some commentators have 
said that successful experience in the use of umpires also encourages the use 
of the Industrial Court for unresolved disputes. Arbitration is regarded as 
an extension of collective bargaining. 

When an American hears this explanation of the conciliatory spirit devel- 
oped by multiemployer bargaining, he recalls that industrywide bargaining 
48 Now Lord Forster of Harraby. Retired as President of the Industrial Court in December 


1960. 
49 Parliamentary Debates, January 31-February 6, 1958, CCCCXI, c. 1391. 


e 
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in coal and steel in the United States has been accompanied by severe strikes. 
The parallel is not exact, however. Differences include the fact that British 
negotiating machinery is more formal and has a history going back more 
than one hundred years. The expectation that all employers will pay approxi- 
mately the equivalent of the bargained rates in the industry and area also 
influences the results. 


Concern Over Costs of Strikes. There appears to be much more readiness 
on the part of British unions to take cognizance of the cost of strikes to work- 
ers, than is the case with American unions. The head of one of the large 
British unions told the authors, “Yes, perhaps if the men went on strike for a 
month they could get twopence an hour more than if we went to arbitration, 
but how long would it take, at twopence an hour, to make up a month’s wage 
loss?” 

The chocolate company executive quoted above agreed that a calcula- 
tion of losses in pounds, shillings, and pence, compared with possible gains, 
was at the root of the willingness to arbitrate in Britain. Other industrialists, 
arbitrators, and civil servants expressed similar views. The drain on relatively 
limited union funds for strike benefits was also often cited as one aspect of 
this economic calculus, as far as unions were concerned. 

In discussing concern with the costs and disrupting effects of strikes, a 
British economist commented to the authors that the relatively small size 
of the United Kingdom was a factor. A strike of major steel producers would 


have devastating results in three weeks, and a five months’ steel strike like — 


the 1959 strike in the United States would be unthinkable. 


Concern Over Balance of International Payments. It has been suggested 
by some that the British concern about the cost of strikes grows out of the 
necessity to protect their balance of international payments. A Labour Mem- 
ber of Parliament, Alfred Robens, said in 1958, “No trade union leader—as 
can be said of any leading industrialist—wants a strike. .. . When there are 
strikes in essential industries—and I am speaking now of the private sector— 
investors abroad lose confidence in Britain’s ability to produce the goods 
when they are wanted, so orders are placed elsewhere and capital invested 
in this country is withdrawn. Thus a whole series of industrial disputes can 
cause the country grave hurt.”** 


50 The average book value of union funds per member in 1956 was about £9.10s. ($26.60) 
or a little less than a week’s earnings of a man employed in industry. asap averaged about 
£10 ($28.00) per week at that time. “Trade Unions: How Powerful Are They?” Economist, Feb- 


ruary 8, 1958, p. 465, and Parliamentary Debates, January 31-February 6, 1958, CCCCXI, c. 
1368. 
51 [bid., cs. 1863-1364. 
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This consideration is often mentioned by academic people writing in the 
field of industrial relations as a factor encouraging the use of arbitration. 
R. Boyfield, Secretary, Organization Department of the Trades Union Con- 
gress, also said that he thought this was a significant factor.” However, opin- 
ion among people interviewed in 1958 differed on this point. A high govern- 
ment official in the Ministry of Labour and a practicing arbitrator both 
thought it was doubtful that union leaders gave much thought to an issue so 
far from their everyday concern with industrial relations. 


Acceptability of Awards. British success in attaining acceptance of awards 
is clearly an important factor in explaining the favorable attitude toward 
arbitration. How is this success explained? 

First, the British use a small group of experienced arbitrators, in whom 
they have great confidence. The President of the Industrial Court has the 
same standing as a High Court judge, and the other members of the Court 
are chosen by the Minister of Labour for their general knowledge of indus- 
trial problems. Where arbitrators are used in individual industries they are 
persons who command great respect. 

In addition, British arbitrators are under considerable pressure «> make 
awards both acceptable and workable. Since the parties are not legally bound, 
under the procedure of the Industrial Court, to accept awards, in spite of 
heavy pressure of public opinion to do so, the awards must be workable ones. 


British arbitrators consider the same economic criteria which are exam- 
ined in the United States. Data on cost of living, productivity, ability of em- 
ployers to pay, comparable wage rates in the industry and the area, and pat- 
terns of wage changes are usually included in the briefs submitted. The early 
decisions of the Industrial Court, covering the period when reasons for 
awards were published, indicate that they were based on the principle of 
granting “enough for subsistence,” and that later a concept of “fair wages” 
(similar to comparable wages) was used.™ 


Since a great many of the cases before the Industrial Court concern 
wages, methods of achieving acceptability in this type of case require special 
attention. According to Turner, the success of voluntary arbitration depends 
first on “whether there is an acceptable area of implied agreement between 
workers and employers within which compromise is possible.”™ The British 
seem more willing than the Americans to establish such an area of implied 


52 Letter, March 20, 1959. 
53 Frank, op. cit., p. 622. 
54M. T. Rankin, quoted by Turner, op. cit., p.14. Sharp comments that the Court acted 
_ “along lines of conciliation and opportunism rather than of strict adherence to principles,” but 
had successfully achieved decisions which paralleled negotiated agreements (op. cit., p. 359). 
55 Turner, op. cit., p. 21. 
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agreement. The last offers of both parties are often included in the submis- 
sion agreement, in contrast to the American procedure under which last offers 
are usually withdrawn and concealed from the arbitrator. (In a previous 
study, the authors suggested that the parties in the United States might 
attempt to find an area of compromise by specifying maximum and minimum 
limits for a possible award in the submission agreement, thus limiting their 
risk in submitting a case to arbitration.)* Furthermore, in Britain, extensive 
negotiations in advance of arbitration are held to be very helpful in making 
the arbitrator’s task easier.*” 

Another important condition for successful performance as an arbitrator, 
according to Turner, is “an understanding of the essentially conciliatory 
nature of their work.” He quotes M. T. Rankin as stating that an arbitrator 
“will arrive at a decision not essentially different to that which the parties 
themselves, with their own knowledge of demand and supply could, given 


greater confidence and reasonableness, have arrived at by agreement.”8 In 
the United States, this assessment of the relative strength of the patties by the 


arbitrator has been termed “awarding with much unction, the lion’s share to 
the lion.” The description is Jess appealing than the British phraseology, but 
the objectives appear to be the same. As Irving Bernstein indicated in his 


study of wage arbitration in the United States, there was little difference 
between wages which were arbitrated and those which were negotiated.” 


Other Factors, Other factors which help to explain the favorable attitude 


toward arbitration are: (1) the influence of practices in a number of the 


nationalized industries, where unresolved disputes are automatically referred 
to arbitration boards in those industries or to the Industria] Court, ( 2) expe- 


rience with compulsory arbitration in World War I and World War II, 


(3) the role of public opinion (implied in much that has already been said ),® 


56 Morrison and Marjorie L. Handsaker, The Submission Agreement in Contract Arbitration 
nypoeny ae University of Pennsylvania Press, 1952). Certain American critics of this sugges- 


tion say that they would regard an award which was above the last offer of the company as un- 
workable or, from the union point of view, that any award below the last demand of the union 
would be unacceptable. They fail to see any “area of compromise.” However, they seem to over- 
look the fact that a trial of strength might also yield an answer somewhere between these last 


offers. 
i See P. Ford, The Economics of Collective Bargaining (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1958), 
. 88 Turner, op. cit., pp. 14, 21, 
7 O Knowles, op. cit., p. 67, attributes this expression to the late B. M. Squires of the University 
cago. 

69 Bernstein, op. cit., p. 112. 

61 Clegg and Adams refer to the fact that the British Parliament, press, and public have for 
many been educated to take the view that industrial conflict is a grave domestic danger and 
that it is the government’s job to avoid it. H. A. Clegg and Rex Adams, The Employers’ Chal- 
lenge, A S of the National Shipbuilding and Engineering Dispute of 1957 (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1957), p. 148. The managing director of a large manufacturing plant in Newcastle 
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and (4) the fact that agreements do not usually have termination dates” (if 
a claim is refused or only a smal] increase granted, the union may in many 


instances start new negotiations immediately ). 
Despite the widespread support of arbitration, there still are strikes in 


Great Britain as was indicated above. Furthermore, not all unions share the 
view that using arbitration to avoid strikes is desirable. The craft unions in 


the printing trades, for example, have opposed the use of voluntary arbitra- 
tion. It should also be noted that in 1958, when our interviews were con- 


ducted, some unions were expressing suspicion of arbitration. 


From 1948 to 1950, unions cooperated with the Labour Government's 
policies of wage restraint because of the link between unions and the govern- 


ment, but they also pressed for correction of “inequities.” When, in 1957 


and 1958, the Conservative Government stressed a new need for wage re- 
straint in order to fight inflation and improve the British export position, some 


union leaders feared that arbitrators, whether appointed by the government 
or privately selected, would be influenced by the government policy and 


would, therefore, rule against union demands.™ Thus there was considerable 


fear that the results of arbitration might reflect the government's policy of 


wage restraint. However, an arbitrator told the authors that he thought the 


concern was to a large extent groundless. Furthermore, the view was ad- 
vanced by several people in academic circles that this adverse reaction by 


some unions was probably temporary. 


Loca) Level Disputes 


Although the British are concerned about wildcat strikes and 


have made studies of ways of dealing with them, they do not often mention 


arbitration as a possible method of prevention. Some students of the subject 
insist that arbitration cannot be the answer because unofficial strikes fre- 


quently occur in industries which have provided for arbitration. Further- 
more, they do not feel that arbitration is desirable for local disputes. The 
arguments which are customarily used in the United States against arbitra- 


stated that, even if a union were financially weak and unable to strike very effectively, the British 


employer would still arbitrate a dispute because the national interest required no work page. 
ra lic opinion, he stated, would be very much against any employers who r 
a dispute if the union were willing to arbitrate. A newspaper r editorial commented that the union's 8 
ess to arbitrate the printers’ strike of ag oa “throw back industry to the 
medion anarchy of force.” Manchester Guardian, J 
62 Printing and boots and “en are exceptions. 
63 i “Great Britain,” 
64 Union leaders thought arbitrators were likely to be influenced by the report of Lord Cohen's 
. committee which, in 1958, advocated holding down wage — or sirshan, 8 increases commensu- 
rate with increases in productivity. See also B. C. Roberts, N ages Policy in War and 


Peace (London: Allen and Unwin, 1958). 
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tion of major disputes are employed in Britain against the arbitration of minor 
disputes, It is believed, for example, that the arbitrator does not have a good 
frame of reference for local disputes since he cannot easily know all the dif- 
ferent agreements, written and unwritten, which affect the individual worker. 
In addition, it is thought to be too risky to let an arbitrator make a decision 
in a local case, since it might set a precedent which would have repercussions 
all the way up to the national level. Again the point is made that local disputes 
often concern a subject which is not covered by a formal agreement. Direct 
negotiation is considered the only answer. Americans similarly prefer the 
negotiated settlement, but have found they can eliminate most strikes over 
grievances by using arbitration of rights under a written agreement as the 
last step in a dispute settlement procedure. 

Since the British have a very similar dispute settlement procedure, includ- 
ing final determination by an umpire, in the coal industry, why do miners 
in certain areas bypass the machinery and call unofficial strikes? The same 
machinery is used successfully in other coal areas, as Table 2 indicates. 

One explanation may be that the miners in some areas do not know about 
the dispute settlement mechanism.* Furthermore, miners who typically 
endorse arbitration for national level disputes say that acceptance of arbi- 
tration for minor grievances shows lack of aggressiveness. 

Probably delay in handling minor disputes is the chief reason for bypass- 
ing the established procedure. One Derbyshire coal miner said that a dispute, 
started through proper channels, was still unsettled three years later. Miners 
who think they have been given too low a rate for a difficult seam strike to get 
immediate attention before the particular geological formation is obliterated. 
Delays in handling local level cases are in contrast to the expeditious proce- 
dure developed by the Industrial Court for handling national level cases. 

The strike may also provide a psychological release for tensions built up 
by long hours of work underground. If it appears that areas most subject to 
unofficial strikes now tend to be those in which industrial relations were acri- 
monious prior to nationalization in 1947. In addition, the personality and 
philosophy of local union leaders and weaknesses of management are cited as 
contributing causes. 

Pragmatically the strikes seem to work. At a local meeting of supporters 
of the Labour Party, a coal miner said, during a discussion of local disputes, 


65 On one occasion the senior author described | seman machinery in the United States 
to a group of miners. In the discussion period the chairman of the meeting took a vote as to 
whether it would be desirable to use such a system in the British coal industry. The group was 
about evenly divided. At no time was there any mention that the British industry already 
had such a system. 

66 One Yorkshire miner said, “You mean that in America, if a shop steward is sacked, the 
union will not at once go on strike? They will take a case to arbitration? What is wrong with 
American unions? Don’t they have any militancy?” 
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“It has come up through the ages that you don’t get nothing unless you strike 
for it.” 

Unofficial strikes occur in other industries besides coal. An apparently 
reliable source quoted a convener of shop stewards on the London “Under- 
ground” (subway) who said that there was a wildcat strike at least once a 
week. Fifty men would “go to the canteen” for a half a day over a minor griev- 
ance. Even though there was machinery for dispute settlement the local shop 
stewards did not want to let the issue go to full-time union officers because 
it would be out of their hands. Local management, on the other hand, felt it 
would be criticized by higher management for sending up too many cases. 
The workers got results favorable to them in 95 per cent of the strikes, it was 
reported. 

This account illustrates not only why arbitration machinery is bypassed 
but how important the role is of shop stewards in unofficial strikes. A study 
made by the Trades Union Congress concluded that better control of shop 
stewards was the most important element in reducing unofficial strikes. 

Although most British students of industrial relations do not suggest more 
use of arbitration in local level disputes it is interesting to note that Professor 
E. Phelps Brown proposes more detailed agreements at the works level which 
would be “properly arbitrable.”* 


Summary and Conclusions 


In both Great Britain and the United States voluntary arbitra- 
tion is preferred to compulsory arbitration in time of peace. Both countries 
prefer to settle disputes by negotiation and to use arbitration only as a final 
step. 

There are marked differences, however, between the two countries in the 
use of arbitration. In Great Britain arbitration is used to a significant extent 
to settle disputes over the terms of new agreements, but is used only rarely 
to settle minor disputes. This is the reverse of the American practice where 
arbitration is used extensively for grievances over the interpretation or appli- 
cation of agreements, but very little to establish the terms of new contracts. 
The British do not classify their disputes in the same manner as Americans 
do. They distinguish between national level and local level cases rather than 
between cases concerning “interests” and those involved with “rights.” 

Both management and unions in Britain express confidence in the use of 
arbitration for major disputes, which is in marked contrast to the almost uni- 


_ 67 “TIndustrial Disputes in Great Britain, Report of the Trades Union Congress on Strikes 
and Shop Stewards,” Commonwealth Survey, August 30, 1960, pp. 841-842. 
68 Brown, op. cit., p. 366. 
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versal opposition to arbitration of the terms of new contracts in the United 
States. 

In explaining their use of arbitration for major disputes, the British say 
that it is in the “public interest.” They cite the disastrous effects of a pro- 
longed strike on their economy, which is dependent upon maintaining its 
balance of foreign trade. They also point out that unions have relatively small 
reserve funds to finance long strikes. They find a precedent for its use in the 
arbitration procedures of nationalized industries. Most significantly, they 
stress the fact that arbitration of a major dispute is the “rational thing to do.” 

The British feel that their extensive use of national and regional bargain- 
ing has been successful in encouraging a conciliatory spirit in negotiations 
and that this in turn promotes the use of an industry umpire, or the Industrial 
Court, or other government-appointed arbitrators, in the event help is needed 
with a final settlement. Arbitration is thus a logical extension of collective 
bargaining. Government mediators encourage arbitration when needed and 
help with submission agreements and prehearing briefs. Arbitrators try to 
make awards that are as close an approximation as possible of the results 
which would have been obtained by negotiation. The acceptability of their 
awards clearly plays an important role in establishing confidence in arbitra- 
tion. 

Although there are systems fnr dispute settlement in a number of indus- 
tries, minor disputes are seldom settled by outside arbitration. The reason 
given is that a worker's rights are often affected both by national or regional 
agreements and by unwritten local custom, so that an arbitrator would have | 
difficulty ruling on rights. Delays in settlement of minor disputes lead to 
unofficial strikes in some instances. 

Since confidence in arbitration is so subjective, it is difficult to probe all 
the reasons for its acceptance in Great Britain. Many British practices are tied 
to their own system of industrial relations. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
British do think it is advisable to use arbitration in some major disputes might 
well stimulate Americans to reflect on the possibility of using voluntary arbi- 
tration in the place of a costly strike in this country. The British might also 
consider whether wildcat strikes could be reduced through more use of arbi- 
tration for local level disputes. 
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